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BIAS FOLD TAPE 


..-. @ Short cut in sewing 








Wis class periods are 
time 


so limited in 
what teacher does not welcome a short cut—par- 
ticularly when it is one that will give her an up-to- 
date finish. 

Wright’s Bias Fold Tape supplies this need. 
Every piece is cut on a true bids which assures 
full elasticity. There are thirteen widths ranging 
from one quarter inch to one inch and a wide 
variety of fabrics, colors and qualities. Every 
piece is guaranteed wash fast whether nainsook, 
percale, lawn or silk. 


To teachers of home economics we wil] 
send, free of charge, any one or all of 
the following :— 
Sample color card 
Sewing Book, current issue 
Leaflet A—“Bias Fold Tape in the 
Making” 
Leaflet C—“Bias Fold Tape—How 
to Use It”’ 


Your request will receive prompt atiention 
Address Dept. Hx 


WM. E. WRIGHT & SONS COMPANY 


ORANGE, N. J. 
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HOME ECONOMICS TEACHING IN THE FIELD OF RURAL 
ADULT EDUCATION! 


JOHN D. WILLARD 


American Association for Adult Education, New York City 


By adult education we mean purposeful and systematic effort by the 
student for increase of knowledge, skill, or appreciation. By rural 
America we mean thirty-five to fifty millions of people in whose lives 
the influences of small-town, village, and open-country life are pre- 
dominant. Because my daily thinking is of rural America, this paper 
will reflect rural affairs rather than urban. 

But why all this emphasis on adult education? Because our living 
has become so complex that it is quite impossible to teach or learn dur- 
ing childhood and youth all that is necessary for the conduct of life. A 
primitive society can survive for centuries on a culture so simple that a 
child can be taught during childhood all that the tribe knows, but not so 
with a complex civilization. The individual must continue to grow 
throughout life if he would be sure of subsistence; if he would hold any 
place in a rapidly changing industrial and economic order. The indi- 
vidual must grow if he is to function as a good citizen; indeed, the con- 
tinuance of democracy itself depends on a growing citizenly intelligence 
which will keep pace with the growing complexity of governmental prob- 
lems. The individual must grow throughout life if he is to understand 
and enjoy the cultural achievements of civilization. One is a victim of 
civilization rather than a participant if he grinds and toils in the stress 
of our present order, but achieves none of the intellectual and spiritual 
satisfactions, the wider understanding of the world and of life, which this 
generation can have if it will. Adult education is the only road to a well- 
rounded life. 

1 Read before the home economics section of the Association of Land-Grant Colleges and 


Universities, Chicago, November 13, 1929, and published with the permission of that 


Association. 
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We think of the public school as the natural agency to lead in adult 
education. The Statistical Abstract of the United States shows that 
4.8 per cent of our native white rural adults are illiterate as compared 
with 1 per cent of illiteracy among native white urban adults; that 35.7 
per cent of rural negroes are illiterate compared with 18 per cent of urban 
negroes. The secretary of the National Education Association tells us 
that the rural school year is, on the average, two months shorter than 
the urban, and that 25 per cent of rural youth are in high school as com- 
pared with 71 per cent of urban youth. Tens of thousands of rural 
teachers have had little education or experience beyond the elementary 
and secondary schools in which they endeavor to teach. Millions of 
rural youth enter adult life handicapped by lack of interest in or desire 
for continued education. 

Although the public night schools enroll a million adult students in the 
United States, at least 80 per cent of these are in cities. It is doubtful 
whether one per cent of the adult rural population is being touched by 
the adult service of the public school system. 

The library is the greatest single dependence of the adult who wishes to 
grow; yet 82 per cent of rural people are without local library service, 
while but 6 per cent of urban people are so handicapped. Eleven hun- 
dred and thirty-five counties in the United States have no libraries what- 
ever within their borders. 

Private correspondence schools accept a million new registrations each 
year and carry over a million and a half students from the previous year. 
The last available figures show that 34 per cent of those who enroll live 
in towns of 2,500 or less and that rural students probably pay to private 
correspondence schools $25,000,000 a year in fees, a total greater than the 
combined budgets of the cooperative extension services in agriculture 
and home economics. The enrollment of 340,000 new rural students in 
correspondence schools each year is convincing evidence of desire to 
learn. A look at the correspondence schools is disquieting; although the 
more substantial schools are honorable and effective, many are mediocre 
and many are worthless. 

Voluntary organizations—grange, Chautauquas, women’s clubs, 
farmers’ clubs, the Parent-Teacher Association, and many others—have 
made a real contribution to rural culture; they were, in fact, the princi- 
pal agencies of adult education until the coming of the extension service 
in agriculture and home economics, and the early farm bureaus. But 
all the cultural service of voluntary organizations has been limited by 
the capacities and resources of the organizations themselves. 
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University extension systems do little organized work in rural America. 
They make much more contribution to rural life through lectures, cor- 
respondence courses, and radio. 

The extension forces in agriculture and home economics are, by con- 
trast, a positive force of great magnitude. The 5,800 technically trained 
men and women, supported by a budget of $23,800,000, constitute the 
greatest coherent adult education movement in the United States. Di- 
rectly supporting the work are over 3,000 county organizations with mem- 
bership totaling over 600,000. The report for 1928 shows a cumulative 
attendance of over 21,000,000 at extension service meetings. 

From the foregoing it is evident that the extension service in agricul- 
ture and home economics holds the key to the present adult education 
situation in rural America. But there is a serious problem therewith. 
The activities of this extension system are in essentially technical fields. 
Contribution to cultural life has been made only as the inevitable by- 
product of technical teaching well done, or as projects have been shaped 
to include a casual cultural content. The questions confronting ad- 
ministrators of the agricultural and home economics work are, in sub- 
stance: whether the scope of work can be broadened to include a larger 
cultural content; whether it is lawful and proper so to broaden the scope; 
and, if these are answered in the affirmative, how it shall be accomplished. 

Answer to the first of these questions is not in doubt. The scope 
is broadening every day. Agriculture is dependent on the physical and 
economic sciences. Agricultural teaching opens the door to all these. 
Home economics depends on physical, psychological, and social sciences, 
and much of its work is definitely in the field of esthetics. The whole 
range of cultural interests can be opened through active interest in agri- 
culture and home economics. Community life is but the expended 
phase of homemaking. Living a life is the goal of earning a living. 

I shall not discuss the question of legality or propriety beyond saying 
that some of the state directors of extension have already found ways 
of making a beginning. 

With the question ‘‘How shall it be accomplished?” we come more 
directly to the part which colleges of home economics must play. No 
small part of the present limitation is in the limited understandings and 
abilities of extension workers, both men and women. Some have been 
rather insensitive to things cultural—a few even contemptuous; many 
more have felt debarred from cultural activity by their own cultural 
deficits. All extension workers are overwhelmed by the pressure of 
their technical tasks. But the demand is for a more broadly trained ex- 
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tension staff, and replacements are usually by men and women more 
carefully trained. The function of the county extension agents tends 
toward more careful organization. Leader training and systematic 
projects in home economics have opened a new chapter in American 
pedagogy. Agricultural projects show the same more studious trend. 
The specialist is increasingly depended upon for actual teaching. Here, 
then, are limitation and also opportunity. County extension agents are 
supported by teaching specialists and teaching materials in the agricul- 
tural and home economics fields. A similar resource must be developed 
in arts and sciences. When it is, the existing extension service in the 
counties will serve the whole range of adult education interests of rural 
people. 

Meanwhile, the immediate step is in using present resources. Re- 
member that the homemaker holds the destiny of ideals and interests and 
ambitions more than the man of the house. Are the agents who serve 
this homemaker aware of the opportunity and responsibility for placing 
in her possession the materials and skills for intellectual life as well as for 
feeding and clothing the family? Can the agents lead farm women into 
a wider understanding of life unless the agents themselves thrill with 
the consciousness of it? Can they open the eyes of women to the values 
of literature, music, drama, nature, and art unless these are enjoyable 
realities to the agents themselves? Or even if these are realities, can 
the agents convey them effectively unless trained in methods of effective 
presentation? If what I am about to say be heresy, I am prepared to 
pay the penalty. The first duty of colleges of home economics differs 
not one whit from the first duty of any college of any kind. It is to 
strengthen the intellectual abilities and character of students. It is to 
equip them with capacity to analyze rightly the situations which will 
confront them and to make the best possible use of resources in meeting 
needs and opportunities. It is to insure the strength of curiosities and 
interests which will keep them growing and expanding through life. 
“Ts not the life more than meat?”’ And is not home economics more than 
technology if completeness of life is the goal of home economics? A 
training that does not include adequate cultural development is just as 
deficient as one that does not include adequate technical training. You 
must give them technical training—much technical training. But if you 
must neglect one for the other—technical or cultural—neglect the techni- 
cal so far as may be necessary to insure a well-rounded personality, and 
a well-disciplined mind which will keep on growing in technical wisdom 
long after resident college days are over. 
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If the colleges will give to the extension service staff-members who are 
technically trained and who, in addition, see their work in its most far- 
reaching implications, see the developing mind of rural America as en- 
abling the achievement of all desirable technical results, see the fullest 
rural life as the goal of all extension effort, you will have gone far to equal- 
ize cultural opportunity in America. I wish I had time to discuss the 
course in adult education which might be offered to students and the 
activities in adult education now in progress, but these are less important. 
Give the students understanding of intellectual need in rural America; 
give them the vision of opportunity; give them sound intellectual habits; 
give them vigorous curiosities and interests; give them what you can of 
good technical training; they will solve the details of procedure. 


BUDGETING FOR HIGH SCHOOL GIRLS 


EDITH RUGGLES EVANS 
Clear Lake, Iowa 


Budgeting is one of the up-to-date-sounding items that we always in- 


clude in our written course of study but often omit when the time comes 
for its consideration in the home economics class in high school. There 
are several reasons for this neglect. First, we do not feel that we know 
enough about the subject ourselves. Second, we know that our girls 
are not going to be interested in, or profit from, a mere discussion of the 
different proportions of the income that should be spent for food, cloth- 
ing,andshelter. Third, although we might like to have each girl try to 
make a budget for her own family, we realize that some parents would 
resent any inquiry into matters of family finance. Also, since each girl 
would be working on a different problem, it would be difficult for us to find 
time to help each girl individually, and class discussion of any value 
would be almost impossible. Consequently, instead of presenting the 
problem oi budgeting as we had planned, we usually pass it by entirely 
or with a few words of theorizing. 

Realizing that I had been doing just this each year, I resolved to try 
a little experimenting in the teaching of the budget. The following is an 
account of that experiment, written in the hope that it may lead to fur- 
ther study of the best methods of presentation of this subject to high 
school girls. 

The work was divided into four units: Account of personal expenses, 
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account of personal income and expenses, a personal budget, and a family 
budget. 

At the beginning of the year, the ninth-grade girls were asked how 
much money they thought would be necessary to give a girl a high school 
education in that town. The estimates varied so greatly that some of 
the girls suggested that each member of the class keep a record of her 
own expenses for the year. The class agreed to do this, and each pupil 
purchased an expense book, in which was recorded all the money that she 
spent and that was spent for her. It was agreed that food and shelter 
would not be included in the account. Questions arose about the ar- 
ticles bought for the girl. The class decided that gifts would not be 
included, but that clothing, doctor’s services, music lessons, and the like 
should be recorded even though the girl did not pay for them herself. 
The expense books were handed in at the end of each month and checked 
by the teacher. By the end of the first semester, most of the girls had 
acquired the habit of accounting and were ready for the second unit. 

In this unit two new columns were added in the account book—one 
called “Received” and the other “Balance.” In the first were recorded 
the money given to the girl and the date on which she received it. If her 
mother paid five dollars for a new hat for her, the amount was recorded 
in both the “Clothing” and the “Received” columns. Each day the 
money received was added to the last day’s balance and from this total 
were subtracted the expenses for the day in order to find the balance for 
that day. Attheend of February, the girl made a summary of expenses 
such as this: 


Balance on hand at end of January.....................000022+++ $7.02 
EE rE 13.67 

Pidich abacus eeew satie Rene chlads ed eeswee sntoteudeel 20.69 
DS o's CU bani Kekddens dee wakioweee adap tenes 19.61 
Balance on hand at end of February........................-+--. $1.08 


In my personal account-keeping I had found it very comfortable and 
convenient to have a column labeled “U. F.”—‘“‘unaccounted for.” 
The value of accounts is often lessened and the amateur accountant 
discouraged to the point of giving up because so much valuable time and 
mental energy is used in trying to remember how “that seven cents” 
was spent. My plan was, therefore, suggested to the girls, but with the 
understanding that no considerable sums ought ever to go down as 
ay. F.” 
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At the end of February, each girl totaled the expenses for the past six 
months and found the average monthly amount spent for each item. 
Many of the girls were greatly surprised to know that they spent so 
much. With these averages as a basis, they were ready to make a plan 
or budget for the month of March. At the end of March, the actual 
expenditures were compared with the estimated amount and a budget 
made for Apriland May. “Beating the budget” proved an interesting 
game and in many cases the girl was able to decrease her expenses. One 
girl was quite shocked to know that she had been spending from eight 
to twelve dollars a month for ice cream, malted milk, and candy; by 
spring she had decreased the amount to less than three dollars. 

Class discussion next centered about the question as to how much of 
the family income can fairly be used by the high school girl. This led 
to the study of the family budget. Realizing the difficulties involved in 
having each girl try to make a budget for her own family, I suggested to 
the girls that theyimagine a “typical” family of our community and plan 
its finances. Then began spirited discussions, both inside and outside 
the classroom, as to what was the “typical” family. How many children 
did the average family have? What was the average income? Should 
this family own or rent its home? Parents and other teachers were con- 
sulted and finally the following was evolved: 


Mr. and Mrs. O’Bryan have three children. Mary is a freshman in this high 
school and is a member of our home economics class. Billy is in the seventh grade, 
and Patsy is four years old. Mr. O’Bryan is a carpenter and makes an average in- 
come of $1,920 per year. They own a six-room house on McHenry Avenue but still 
owe $2,000 on the property. The payment on the debt, including the interest, is 
$30 per month. They have a new Ford sedan which they bought last Christmas 
with their savings fund. 


The first assignment on the O’Bryan budget was to list all the items 
for which the family would have to spend money. These were discussed 
and a classified list agreed upon. Then began the work of determining 
how much would be needed for each item during 1930. Parents were 
consulted as to what the family light, water, gas, coal, telephone, and 
food bills were. From the reports which came from the girls and from 
several of the parents, one got the impression that the O’Bryans were 
the principal topic of conversation in the family circle for several eve- 
nings. A few of the many questions which arose were: How much and 
what kinds of insurance should the family carry? How much can be 
spent for papers and magazines, and to which ones should they subscribe? 
How much would the gas, oil, license, and other costs of the car come to? 
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How much should the family spend for clothing, and how much of this 
will be needed by each member of the family? What will repair and up- 
keep on the property amount to? What will taxes be? How much can 
the family spend for recreation? How many movies can Mary and Billy 
attend? What inexpensive recreation can the whole family enjoy to- 
gether? How much should the family give for others? 

The chief difficulty was that the girls were inclined to be too general in 
their judgments. For example, a girl would allow five dollars for papers 
and magazines, expecting it to provide a daily and Sunday paper and 
several magazines. In order to obtain clear thinking, it was necessary 
to insist on every item being analyzed in detail. Four hundred dollars 
a year for food sounds like a generous allowance to the ninth-grade girl 
until she investigates what food costs actually are. 

Of course, all the girls had difficulty in keeping the living expenses 
within the income. When they complained that it could not be done, 
they were reminded that many families in town had to do it and that this 
problem of “‘making ends meet” was one that their fathers and mothers 
had to cope with all the time. Each girl was allowed to work out the 
problem in the way she thought best. Some had Mary care for children 
and Billy carry papers to increase the income. Several decided that the 
family would have to sell the car as the income was not large enough to 
warrant its upkeep. However, the point was brought out that the selling 
price of the car could not be used for 1930 expenses. One girl had them 
use part of the selling price to purchase a radio, which she felt would 
furnish the least expensive entertainment for the entire family. 

When the budgets were completed and the different items discussed, 
I submitted a budget that I had worked out for the family. I stated the 
reasons for my decisions but emphasized the fact that my judgment was 
not infallible and that a budget is something that each family must con- 
struct for itself. 

The next step was an analvsis of the food budget. We had counted 
the cost of meals in a previous unit, but now each girl was to plan, pre- 
pare, and serve a day’s meals to the family at home that would approxi- 
mate as nearly as possible the amount allowed in her O’Bryan family 
budget. One girl, who had argued in class that $420 per year or 23} 
cents per person per day was sufficient to provide adequate meals for the 
O’Bryans, found that in the meals she prepared the cost was 72 cents per 
person. The planning of these meals led to a discussion of which cuts of 
meat are the cheapest, what kinds of desserts are least expensive, and 
what were the cheapest green vegetables on the market at the time. 
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We were then ready to discuss Mary’s expenses in greater detail. We 
totaled her allowance for clothing, school, church, recreation, and per- 
sonal items in order to determine what her allowance should be for the 
year and fora month. Each girl then compared this with the amounts 
she herself had been spending. We talked of how Mary could earn part 
of her expenses and how she could make her allowance stretch further 
by careful planning and wise spending. Then each girl listed the kinds 
and approximate cost of the garments Mary would need for the year, 
keeping the total within the proposed allowance. 

At every phase of the study I realized the possibilities of further cor- 
relation of home economics subject matter with this problem of financial 
management. Aside from this, some noticeable results were apparent. 

The girls were greatly interested in the subject. 

The parents and the rest of the school also became interested. Several 
noon hours in the faculty Junch room were devoted to heated discussions 
of the O’Bryan financial situation. Two girls who were not taking 
home economics asked to buy copies of the expense book so that they 
might keep a record of their expenses as the home economics girls were 
doing. The girls gained a working knowledge of accounts and budgets, 
and also a better understanding of the financial burdens of their parents 
and a deeper appreciation of what their parents were doing for them. 

At least three girls in the class were given definite allowances by their 
parents with permission to use the money as they thought best, so long 
as they continued to keep the accounts as they had in class. 

One mother came for help and suggestions in planning the finances for 
her family. 
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WHAT THE HOMEMAKER NEEDS TO KNOW ABOUT 
ELECTRICITY 


ELOISE DAVISON 
National Electric Light Association, New York City 


Electric service has now become an integral part of the nation’s 
standard of living. It drives three-quarters of our industrial machinery; 
it operates our trolley cars and subways; it lights our streets, offices, and 
institutions; and it enters, to an increasing degree, into the conduct of 
the home. From the homemaker’s standpoint, the development of 
domestic electric service is of far-reaching import. Not only are the 
benefits, in comfort and convenience, of electric service now available 
to the entire urban population, but they are rapidly being extended into 
the rural and farming areas of the country. 

The extent and distribution are roughly indicated by the estimate 
recently made by the National Electric Light Association of the number 
of all homes in the United States, the number of domestic consumers (as 
nearly as can be calculated from the records of the electric light com- 
panies) and the approximate extent to which the homes in the various 
states are now electrified, with special computations for farms. This 
analysis shows that at the end of June, 19,430,000, or 67 per cent of the 
28,808,000 homes in the United States, were wired and received electric 
service daily. During 1928 more than one million domestic consumers 
were added to the lines of the light and power companies, which, 
added to the number of homes receiving electric service for the first 
time during the previous seven years, means that from January 1, 1920, 
to December 31, 1928, no less than 9,647,000 American homes were 
electrified. In certain states, such as New Jersey, New York, and Cali- 
fornia, practically all homes are wired. As regards electricity on the 
farm, at the beginning of 1929, electric service was supplied to 7.2 per 
cent of the 6,315,050 farms of the country. 

The picture presented by these figures indicates that electricity has a 
place in the households of the United States. The question now arising 
is, “what shall be taught in order to give the homemaker enough informa- 
tion to meet intelligently this existing situation?” 

(1) She will need a technical electrical vocabulary, though a small one. 
If the homemaker living in this electrical age could understand and in- 
corporate into her working vocabulary these five words: watt, volt, 
ampere, circuit, fuse, she would be far better equipped to act and think 
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intelligently about the service she has, as well as about the equipment she 
buys. An approximate understanding or a hazy idea is not enough. 
She needs to know, for example, that she buys her electricity by a yard- 
stick graduated in kilowatt hours. It should be as natural for her to 
speak of a kilowatt of electricity or a toaster of 660 watts capacity, which 
will use approximately .66 kilowatt hours every hour it is in use, as it is 
for her to talk of using a quart of milk a day for each child or four yards 
of material for a dress. Much of the uncertainty and most of the fear 
which a few homemakers still feel toward electrical devices is due largely 
to a lack of understanding of these terms and how to use them. 

(2) She needs to know the potentialities and limitations of the service 
she has in her own home. If her house is inadequately wired, and some 
houses are, she may be limited in the equipment she selects for her use. 
She must know that an inadequately wired house means either that she 
must curtail her uses or increase her electrical capacity by additional 
wiring. She needs to know that there is a difference between direct 
current and alternating current and between 25 and 60 cycle current. 
This is important because many appliances built for one kind of current 
will not operate on another kind. Fortunately, and thanks to standard- 
ization, 60cycle alternating current is used in most residences supplied by 
public utilities so that appliances bought for one house may be used in 
another. However, changing from one type of service to another, for 
example, from direct current to alternating current as is usually the case 
in changing from a farm light plant to high-tension line service, may cause 
some inconvenience. 

An electrically conscious homemaker will be as discriminating at this 
point as she is about the capacity of any room for the furniture she has to 
place in it. She should be actively interested in the electrical capacity 
of any house she buys, rents, or builds in the light of the equipment she 
expects to use in it. 

(3) She needs to know how to use advantageously whatever service 
she has at hercommand. This implies an understanding of the location 
as well as the capacity of the electrical circuits throughout her house; the 
size and limitations of the fuse for each circuit as well as its value to her 
asasafeguard. Applying this information means the difference between 
the uncertain or interrupted service which is the result of careless use or 
careless appreciation of her electrical capacity and the assurance which 
comes from using to advantage whatever service she has, even if it is 
limited. 

(4) She needs some general information on the operation costs of 
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electric lighting equipment, heating equipment, motorequipment. This 
resolves itself into understanding and interpreting the information 
stamped on the equipment she buys and uses in the light of the rate she 
pays for her service. 

Information on the initial cost of equipment is easily available to most 
homemakers simply by acquainting themselves with market prices. 
Because operation cost varies according to the way in which the equip- 
ment is used, some information that could be used as a guide should be 
helpful to one anticipating the purchase of household equipment, some- 
thing that would give a general idea of what effect an additional piece of 


Energy Used by Principal Electric Appliances 
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i) 
a 


j 
— ees eee 
APPLIANCE ESTIMATED USE OF 
TOTAL NUMBER IN PROBABLE NUMBER CURRENT KW-HR 
HOMES ON JANUARY | IN REGULAR SERV PER YEAR FOR EACH 








1, 1928 ICE IN YEAR APPLIANCE IN REGU- 

| LAR USE 
EP ree hooey 19,430,000 | 19,430,000 300 
PE cingsevcbensnstmanesquwne | 15,300,000 | 14,500,000 | 72 
Vacuum cleaners...............00005 | 6,828,000 | 5,800,000 | 36 
Washing machines................. 5,000 ,000 4,250,000 | 24 
i dcducresthkiiuds ccssetas | 4,900,000 | 4,165,000 | 16 
i edad cndkhaaed es | 4,540,000 | 2,270,000 50 
ed gin in dn ain Gap ba 3,500,000 | 1,750,000 | 50 
ee 2,700,000 | 2,565,000 | 60 
i ncdetedbenncsdcuceewes 2,600,000 | 1,300,000 | 40 
Sewing machines.................... 700 ,000 350,000 | 10 
OR iccecdewescvceeicns 350,000 | 300,000 | 125 
Ss seisiseesiekanesedess 755,000 720,000 | 725 
DC CChciibwadsarnshecreeonen ee 725,000 675,000 1,500 


SR ee ee ee 423 ,000 





equipment may have on the monthly or yearly electric bill. The accom- 
panying table indicates the kind of material that might be helpful. 
These data indicate that motor-driven equipment is relatively inexpen- 
sive in its operation cost in comparison with heating equipment. This 
fact is especially important where electricity is expensive. 

(5) She needs to become familiar enough with the agencies that are 
protecting against possible mistakes in the choice, installation, and use of 
electrical equipment so that she can avail herself of whatever service 
they render. 

Protection against the fire and personal hazards such as may be pre- 
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sented by poorly designed or shoddy electrical materials is provided by 
the National Electrical Code primarily and by state or municipal regula- 
tions based upon this code. This is the nationally recognized standard 
for regulating the installation and application of electrical materials in 
consumers’ premises. Hazards arising from defects during the use of 
electrical materials must necessarily be provided against by care on the 
part of the users. 

The installation of wiring and the design of electrical materials and 
appliances are in nearly all cases controlled by inspections and tests con- 
ducted by insurance authorities or by state or municipal officials. This 
supervision, however, is concerned solely with safety against fire and 
personal hazards and has no reference to the economy or efficiency of 
the installation or the appliances supplied from it. An ‘approved”’ 
toaster, for example, will not necessarily toast bread better than any 
other, but it may be used with confidence that its design has been ap- 
proved by competent and responsible agencies as satisfactory from the 
standpoint of safety. Similarly, a wiring installation may be entirely 
safe and satisfactory to the inspectors and yet be inconvenient and quite 
inadequate for the uses of a particular household. 

The best agency for advice and assistance in such matters is the elec- 
tricity supply company. All of the larger companies maintain special- 
ists in their commercial departments whose job is to provide expert and 
disinterested advice upon desirable features in wiring layouts and upon 
the adequacy of the installation, as well as upon the approval status and 
the operating features of electrical appliances. Even in quite small 
places, this service may be procured upon request from the local officials 
of the supply company. 

That electrical equipment is one possible solution for at least some of 
the labor problems which face the homemaker seems certain. 

Whatever training can be offered to her to help her toward wise selec- 
tion, effective use, and intelligent care of the electrical service she has 
and the electrical equipment she buys would seem to find a legitimate 
place in the training planned to assist her in establishing and maintain- 
ing the best possible standard of living for herself and her family. 
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THE TRAINING OF HOSPITAL DIETITIANS AND THE 
COLLEGE CURRICULUM IN HOME ECONOMICS 


MARTHA KOEHNE 


University of Tennessee, Knoxville 


The investigation of which this paper gives the preliminary findings 
was undertaken jointly by the food and nutrition section of the Ameri- 
can Home Economics Association and the education section of the 
American Dietetic Association in an effort to improve the caliber of the 
graduates of college and university home economics departments who 
enter hospitals for training in institution dietetics. In too many in- 
stances these student dietitians do not make as good an impression 
on the professional staff of a hospital as does the average student nurse. 
Improvement of the status of dietitians is delayed by such conditions. 

Such improvement necessitates first some degree of standardization 
in the training courses offered by hospitals to those seeking to enter the 
field of institution dietetics, and a general raising of the standards of 
admission to such courses. The education section of the American Die- 
tetic Association is now working out a system of inspection for such train- 
ing schools which may serve as a basis for accrediting by the Association 
and aid in eliminating student dietetians from hospitals that do not give 
approved courses. 

A second need is that heads of home economics departments should 
appreciate more generally than at present the personal qualifications and 
the background of training and skill prerequisite for this work. 

In making this study, it was necessary to use the questionnaire method. 
Letters were sent to fifty heads of home economics departments asking 
for the curriculum for prospective dietitians, whether or not facilities 
were provided for practice work in institution economics, and what 
basis was adopted for recommending students for admission to hospital 
training courses. 

Dietitians in charge of training schools were asked from what colleges 
they received students and for general criticisms as to personality and 
educational background of such students. They were also asked to list 
the college courses they regarded as most essential and to give their opin- 
ion as to the outstanding personal qualifications for dietitians 

About one hundred seventy-five letters were sent to dietitians in all 
other types of positions, asking what changes, if any, they would recom- 
mend in college training as preparation for their chosen profession. 
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The results of this inquiry are briefly summarized in the following 
paragraphs. 

Courses Required of Food and Nutrition Majors. The courses given by 
the home economics departments of large, well-established schools, 
with an enrollment sufficient to permit considerable variety in types of 
courses, usually appeared satisfactory, including those in institution 
management and chemistry. The chief exceptions to this involved the 
common practice of having diet therapy taught only as seminar work by 
someone without first-hand knowledge of the practical problems involved 
in successfully feeding the sick; the overemphasis placed by some heads 
of departments on teacher training; and the many credit hours required 
in clothing, art, and education which result in too few in chemistry, 
physiology, food and nutrition, psychology, and institution manage- 
ment. Poor choice among available electives was evident in students 
from departments in which no one on the advisory staff realized institu- 
tional problems or needs. 

Poor educational background was most evident in students from small 
colleges, among whom there was conspicuous deficiency of training in 
quantity cookery; institution management and allied practice fields; 
organic, food, and physiological chemistry; and diet therapy. 

Minimum essentials expressed in terms of quarter hours in the curric- 
ulum for prospective majors in food and nutrition may be stated as 
follows: 


General chemistry 
Organic chemistry 


* Or two summers or one quarter in institution work under trained supervision, 
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The Art of Being a Dietitian. One of the chief criticisms of dietitians 
and prospective dietitians is that they are not good cooks and have not 
sufficiently high standards of excellence in food preparation and service; 
and an ever-present problem in home economics courses is how to re- 
quire the acquisition of such proficiency in the student before she leaves 
college. Obviously university departments cannot multiply the number 
of food preparation courses for the sake of students with low standards in 
such work; but on the other hand, students will bring discredit to the 
department unless they can prepare and serve really good food. 

Because hospitals are built to care for the sick, their dietitians have 
not the time and cannot assume the responsibility for teaching student 
dietitians how to cook, on small scale or in quantity. Certainly the 
proper feeding of sick persons provides the opportunity for testing skill 
in cookery, and every dietitian knows the critical attitude of a staff of 
nurses, interns, and hospital employees towards their own food. On the 
other hand, poor equipment, low caliber help, and small budget handicap 
her even if she possesses the highest skill in cookery—how much more if 
her standards are poor! Every dietitian will join in the plea not to send 
girls into institutional food work who cannot cook and have no food 
sense. 

Personal Qualifications Needed by Dietitians. Of these good health 
and endurance are among the most desirable. Dietitians must work 
long hours with little vacation or time off duty; they are on their feet 
many hours of the day; it takes vigorous good health to keep this up 
successfully. 

The personality of a dietitian should be pleasing, so that she can work 
with student nurses, head nurses, interns, staff physicians, the hospital 
administration staff, patients, her own colleagues, and all employees, 
and command the professional and personal respect of all. If a young 
woman has a large circle of friends and thoroughly enjoys contacts with 
different types of people, if she has a sense of humor to see her through 
difficult situations, she will be able to hold her own in a hospital. If she 
is a sociat misfit, takes herself too seriously, is too intense in her likes and 
dislikes, and is in general poorly adjusted socially, she ought never to be 
permitted to seek training as a hospital dietitian. 

General scholarship should be at least average, while in her special 
fields a dietitian should have a thorough understanding of subject matter. 

Enthusiasm about her work and willingness to work hard seem neces- 
sary. She should be able to take criticism and profit byit. Every new 
responsibility must be welcomed and carried through to the best of her 
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ability. Ingenuity in seeing new ways of making herself useful, and re- 
sourcefulness and poise in meeting difficult situations are real assets. 

Heads of departments or interested instructors should watch closely 
for indications of executive ability on the part of students who are 
planning to become dietitians. Without this ability highest success 
cannot be attained. 

Last but not least, a dietitian should be neat in appearance and should 
dress in good taste both on duty and off. Extreme youth and immatur- 
ity in appearance and behavior will be serious handicaps to success. 
Manners should be above reproach. She should have good food habits 
and a sane regard for her own health and that of those responsible to her. 
She should have a cheerful, happy outlook on life. 

Difficulties in Training Centers. There is a pressing need for more 
thoroughly well-trained and capable dietitians in hospitals, in university 
cafeterias and dormitories, in school lunch rooms, hotels, restau- 
rants, and tea rooms. More young women who have the right per- 
sonality, demonstrated ability in leadership, and professional ambition 
might well be directed into such work, for in spite of long hours, institu- 
tional work has its fascination for many young women. Many heads 
of home economics departments, however, discourage their most capa- 
ble students from entering hospital training courses, usually for some 
one of the following reasons. 

Many hospitals have used student dietitians as cheap kitchen help, 
disregarding wholly their educational responsibility in the matter. 
When the girls have recognized this condition and reported it to their 
university departments, the latter rightly dislike to advise other stu- 
dents to enter such institutions. 

In other cases, the training course itself may be satisfactory, but the 
girls are treated with so little human consideration by the dietitians in 
charge of their training that they have lost all enthusiasm and interest 
in their work. Unless a young woman with good personality is at least 
as interested in her future when she completes her training as she was on 
beginning it, the course must be considered a failure. 

Heads of home economics departments should boycott such training 
centers and should frankly tell the responsible dietitians why they will 
not send them any more students. The American Dietetic Association 
in turn will earnestly try, through its inspectors, to correct such situa- 
tions. If heads of home economics departments will report hospitals in 
which they learn of either of these conditions to the chairman of the 
education section (Ruth Cooley, Jewish Hospital, St. Louis) the latter 
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will greatly appreciate the information as an aid in deciding whether 
the institution is to be placed on the accredited list. 

Another thing which discourages capable young women from becom- 
ing hospital dietitians is their low professional rating in many hospitals. 
Often, but not always, this is due to the low professional caliber of former 
dietitians. The profession is still so new that only those who have abil- 
ity combined with real pioneer spirit can make a professional place for 
themselves in such institutions. The situation will get worse instead of 
better until we have more well-trained and capable dietitians who have 
personality that enables them to keep ahead and win out. Possible co- 
operation from university home economics departments could in some 
cases help the situation by changing certain policies. 

If a department cannot provide the minimum essential courses, the 
student might be sent to another institution long enough to take such 
work before she enters an approved hospital. 

If diet therapy is to be taught by someone who has never had any con- 
tact with patients or any hospital experience, either she should take a 
training course in a hospital that gives its dietitians close supervision 
over the feeding of its patients, or she should secure the help of a capable 
dietitian. Often arrangements can be made to send such students to the 
hospital dietitian of a nearby hospital for part of the laboratory work for 
the course. This has a double advantage since university nutrition 
teachers need closer contact with practical diet problems and dietitians 
need the stimulus of the university point of view. 

Heads of home economics departments could also help by using more 
discrimination in recommending students for institutional work and in 
selecting the hospital to which they send their graduates for training. It 
is hoped that the development of a closer cooperation between the edu- 
cation section of the American Dietetic Association and the universities 
training the dietitians of the future will lead to these much-to-be-desired 


results. 
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Home Economics at the Atlantic City Meetings. The third 
National Conference of Supervisors and Teachers of Home Economics 
will be held Monday and Tuesday, February 24 and 25, in conjunction 
with the Department of Superintendence of the National Education As- 
sociation which convenes on February 23, in Atlantic City, New Jersey. 

The Chelsea Hotel is the headquarters for this conference, the meetings 
of which will be held in the Lake Como Room of that hotel. 

Monday afternoon will be devoted to research. The chairman will 
be Helen Goodspeed, special assistant to the director of homemaking 
of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. The conference has been most fortu- 
nate in securing Dr. Elizabeth L. Woods, director of the Department of 
Educational Research of Los Angeles, California, to discuss “Research 
and Service in Nursery Schools”; and Dr. L. Thomas Hopkins, formerly 
professor of education of the University of Colorado, now at the Lincoln 
School, Teachers College, Columbia University, to discuss ‘“The Func- 
tion of Research in Curriculum Reorganization.’”? Dr. Annie R. Dyer 
will report research in present practices and Emeline S. Whitcomb, 
specialist in home economics, Office of Education, United States De- 
partment of the Interior, will report research on “Criteria for Building 
Home Economics Curricula.” 

The banquet Monday evening in Westminster Hall of the Chelsea 
will be addressed by Dean William F. Russel], Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University. 

Tuesday afternoon the theme is “The Réle of the School in the Health 
Education of the Child,” and the chairman is Alice R. Wallin, head of 
the department of child care, Highland Park High School, Highland 
Park, Michigan. The main speaker is Dr. H. E. Barnard, director of the 
White House Conference on Child Health and Protection. The subject 
will be discussed by Superintendent of Schools Carleton Washburne of 
Winnetka, Illinois, and by classroom teachers, including Miss Daly, Pater- 
son, New Jersey; Miss Bullard, Buffalo, New York; Miss Fishof the William 
Penn High School, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; Miss Keene, Detroit, 
Michigan; and by state director of child welfare, Dr. Ruth Andrus, Al- 
bany, New York. 
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On Wednesday afternoon, there will be opportunity for supervisors 
and classroom teachers to join in round table discussions organized under 
the direction of Miss Sadie Swenson, Springfield, Massachusetts.— 
—EMELINE S. WHITCOMB, Office of Education, United States Department 
of the Interior, Washington, D. C. 


Material on Home Economics in Land-Grant Institutions. For 
two and a half years the Division of Higher Education in the United States 
Office of Education has been conducting a survey of the land-grant col- 
leges and universities. Ninety-seven per cent of these institutions that 
conduct home economics work have assisted by furnishing very com- 
plete information in regard to home economics organization, staff, cur- 
ricula, and student bodies. This phase of the land-grant college survey 
is an important element in the 500,000 pages of information collected, 
classified, tabulated, and indexed during the survey work. 

The survey report to be printed during the summer of 1930 will con- 
tain a special section on home economics. It is hoped that this section 
will be of particular interest and value to all teachers in the field both 
within and outside land-grant college institutions. This usefulness, 
however, is limited by the fact that each section dealing with a special 
field must of necessity be relatively brief and written from the national 
point of view. The space available does not permit treatment in de- 
tail of many of the problems for which data are available. Institutional 
situations must frequently be obscured and submerged in presenting a 
general picture of home economics education in the land-grant institu- 
tions. The information collected for the survey will be, therefore, a 
rich source of material for further study and, in conjunction with inde- 
pendent and more exacting examination of specific situations, should 
provide considerable additional light upon many of the problems of 
home economics instruction. 

Three types of further use of the material are indicated by requests for 
access to the data. First, institutions with specific problems wish to 
know the practice elsewhere and the methods adopted in other institu- 
tions to solve problems similar to their own. Second, students who are 
working upon graduate theses and teachers who are directing this work 
may be saved the labor of much independent inquiry by utilizing the 
information available. Third, subject matter groups such as the home 
economics group, will find in this collection of information much that 
will be of value in estimating or guiding the course of home economics 
development. 
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The raw material in the United States Office of Education has been 
carefully classified and filed for the use of the survey staff preparing the 
reports upon the various phases of land-grant college activity. Until 
the completion of these reports the material cannot be made available to 
institutions, graduate students, or specialists in home economics. Pro- 
vision should be made, however, for access to, and assistance in, the use of 
this material by home economics students as soon as the survey report is 
completed. The Association of Land-Grant Colleges and Universities 
at its meeting in Chicago in November appointed a committee, of which 
President Edward C. Elliott of Purdue University is chairman, to con- 
fer with the Office of Education in regard to facilities for further study of 
the material by all of the major fields represented in land-grant institu- 
tions. No doubt this committee will be glad to know of the desire on the 
part of home economics people to secure access to the survey data. 
The Division of Higher Education in the Office of Education will also be 
glad to have such information in order that it may estimate the amount 
of such demand that actually exists ARTHUR J. KLEIN, Division of 
Higher Education, Office of Education, United States Department of the 
Interior. 


The Scientific Society of the Hygiene of Nutrition. The annual 
expenditure for human food in France amounts to about 115 billion 
francs ($4,600 000,000), and that for animal feeding-stuffs to about 30 
billion ($1,200,000,000), a grand total of 145 billion ($5,800,000,000). 
The cost of all public services is only one-fifth of this. 

Since the consumer spends from 50 to 70 per cent of his income for his 
food, it is only too obvious that questions of nutrition are primarily ques- 
tions of money. Their physiological bearings are, however, equally 
important. It is not enough to protect our pocket-books; we must also 
know how to maintain our health and that of our children. Moreover, 
laws and regulations adopted to assure the food supply must never 
transgress the natural laws that govern the functioning of the human 
organism. 

From this it follows that in questions of nutrition the scientific point of 
view must be taken into consideration as carefully as the economic and 
social. Such was the reasoning which brought together French chemists, 
physiologists, physicians, hygienists, agriculturists, manufacturers, busi- 
ness men, and lawmakers and led them to found a society which takes 
both its name and its program from the science of nutrition. 

According to its by-laws and also the law which recognizes it as a 
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public utility, “La Société Scientifique d’Hygiéne Alimentaire” is not 
simply a learned society. The combined efforts of the state and of 
private initiative have raised it to the rank of an institution charged with 
a definite mission, at once scientific and social, namely, to protect public 
health and welfare, especially in times of high living costs. The science 
of nutrition alone can aid the consumer to pass through the present 
economic crisis in France with a minimum of suffering and discontent. 

Thanks to funds received from the state, the Society was able before 
the war to erect in Paris, near the Pantheon, an Institute which is 
now in active use. (See frontispiece.) Its work follows two main lines. 
By a special agreement with the Institute of Agronomic Research, an 
organization connected with the Ministry of Agriculture, the Society has 
been authorized to establish and administer within its own Institute a 
central station for research in nutrition (Station centrale de Recherches 
sur l’Alimentation). The Institute of the Society also serves as a center 
for popular education, for teaching and disseminating the principles 
essential in the practical solution of everyday problems of nutrition. 

This scientific center which attempts to promote the advancement and 
teaching of the sciences applied to nutrition is located in the heart of the 
student quarter. The building includes a large amphitheater, a library, 
and laboratories of chemistry, physiology, and bio-energetics in which, by 
means of perfected apparatus and the most modern methods, studies are 
made of the chemical composition of foods, their relative value and 
their réle in nutrition, their energy value, and their combination in the 
physiologically well-balanced diet. 

In addition to these laboratories, the Society maintains an experiment 
station where special attention is given to questions of animal feeding 
such as present themselves in agricultural practice. 

The working of the Institute is made possible by the resources owned 
by the Society and by credits granted by the Institute of Agronomic 
Research and the state agricultural offices. The Ministry of Public 
Instruction and Fine Arts also subsidizes the Society for advanced 
courses which it offers in cookery—theoretical and practical courses in 
which the preparation and cooking of foods are based entirely on scien- 
tific principles and taught by entirely new methods. 

The work of research and teaching thus provided for is very usefully 
complemented by the publication of a Bulletin. The latter carries much 
information on all phases of foods and nutrition, allows contact between 
the members of the Society and the public, and aids in demonstrating 
to the latter the many reasons for the existence of the Institute. 
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Since there exist in the world very few organizations devoted to the 
study of the needs of man as regards food, the Society now hopes to 
extend its activities into the international field. It was on the initiative 
of the Society that, during the war, and with the approval of the French 
services concerned, the allied and associated governments came to recog- 
nize the necessity of forming a scientific allied food commission. The 
latter was charged with the task of conducting the investigations re- 
quired to meet the problems of the food situation (resources, needs) of 
the different nations. The scientific conclusions of the commission were 
used, so far as possible, as the basis for the decisions of the various food 
administrations. 

The Scientific Society of the Hygiene of Nutrition is now returning to 
this war-time program. Experience having demonstrated the vital im- 
portance of the comparative study of nutrition, the Society has had 
presented officially to the League of Nations a suggestion for the creation 
of a permanent international institution to coordinate, facilitate, and 
make known the efforts of all who, from any useful point of view, are 
devoting their work to the science of nutrition. The purpose of this 
international scientific commission on nutrition would be: (a) to con- 
sider means of unifying methods of study and investigation dealing with 
the production and utilization of foods and of gathering the largest pos- 
sible amount of information on different aspects of the subject which 
would be of genuine scientific, practical, or administrative value; (b) 
to instigate experiments, researches, and investigations in the member 
countries and to contribute, with the assistance of the various govern- 
ments and of suitable institutions and associations, to the development, 
teaching, and popularization of the sciences that find application in 
nutrition. The member states would be able to improve their position 
from the results obtained; each would be able to develop, entirely in- 
dependently and at its own time, policies and measures regarding the 
food supply which would meet its needs, conform with scientific knowl- 
edge, and be desirable in the general interest of humanity.—J. ALQUIER, 
General Secretary, Société Scientifique d’Hygiéne Alimentaire, Paris, 
France. 


A Ninth-grade Canning Exhibit. All dressed up according to 
modern ideas of art, the canning exhibit in the Junior High School at- 
tracted much attention. It wasn’t the home economics teacher’s sug- 
gestion either; but the idea of some of the 9A girls, who, very proud of 
their great success in preserving foods, asked if they might compete with 
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the 9B class in exhibiting their jars of canned goods, jelly, conserves, 
and relishes. 

The bulletin was to announce the exhibit, inviting the whole school; 
teachers of other departments were to be the judges: and we invited our 
mothers to see the “‘fruits of our labors.”’ 

It could readily be seen that the home economics teacher was left out 
of it, which gave her the fun of “‘listening in’’ on both sides. 

When it came labeling time, it was hard to tell whether 9B or 9A 
jars had the highest polish. ‘Ruth, rub hard! Get that glass glistened 
up; put that label on straight—one inch from the bottom, and don’t 
misspell Chili!’’ 

Said Miss 9A, “‘The front of the room is more choice. People won’t 
have to walk far. We will copy Taylor’s window display and use for our 
background a dazzling modernistic design. Get your dad, Eleanor, 
to make one of those boxy looking stands; and we can line up our canned 
goods on tiers, just as the shoes were—you know!”” And dad did make 
the boxes—one on top of another, abiding by the modern zoning laws. 
He painted them a warm green which made a perfect background for the 
many-hued fruits and vegetables, with the smallest jar on the very top. 
“Girls, did you bring all of your jars back?’ Yes, Nettie’s father had 
just arrived, breathless and late, with a very full and heavy basket of 
carefully packed jars. On his suit he had found pinned a paper, “‘Don’t 
forget to take my canned goods over to school. Today is the exhibit! 
Room 124.”’ Mr. Mallie said he was glad to do this for Nettie; she had 
made so many nice things for him. 

The 9B’s were very secretive in the early days of their planning, but 
they had assured the 9A’s that they were content with the window side 
oftheroom. “Our exhibit is pastoral. We will bank the windows with 
foliage.” And when the day came tor arranging the exhibits, a minia- 
ture farm house was unwrapped and placed at one side of their verdant 
green pasture. Among scattered autumn leaves in the orchard was the 
display of their very tempting jars—the products of the harvest. ‘“‘Jose- 
phine, don’t you forget to bring those corn husks and pumpkins!” 

Proud? Who could have felt prouder? Outside the door forty anx- 
ious girls waited. “I wonder which exhibit the judges like the better.” 
“T wonder whose products are judged the best instandard.”’ “‘I wouldn’t 
mind some conserve right now!”’ “Didn’t we have fun making it all?” 

Inside, several mothers were admiring the exhibits. There were girls 
on hand to answer their questions on oven canning, the hot-water-bath 
process, and to supply recipes for the “things that looked so good.” 
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The judges were busy signing the little cards to be awarded the owners of 
the best looking products. The school news reporter was busy writing 
the names of the prize winners. The teachers were all there, asking where 
the samples were; and there were many little visitors whose longing 
eyes showed how beautiful and wonderful it seemed to them. 

The widely advertised canning exhibit is over now. The 9th-graders 
have had the chance to do what older people are doing—planning, co- 
operating, and organizing. They have had a taste of pride in their ac- 
complishments, of competition and comparison, which has taught them a 

finer appreciation of the products. What could make a stronger appeal, 
create a deeper interest, and arouse greater enthusiasm than a project 
which offers this opportunity for social contact? One of the 9th-graders 
said, “I shall never forget it!’’ And the teacher feels she should en- 
courage more of these never-to-be-forgotten projects—Doris A. 
FULLER, Patrick Henry Junior High School, Cleveland, Ohio. 























EDITORIAL 


Edwin West Allen, Friend of Home Economics Research. 
The sudden death of Dr. Allen on November 11 while he was attending 
the meeting of the Association of Land-Grant Colleges and Universities in 
Chicago not only gave a profound sense of personal sorrow to this group 
with whom he had long stood in warm and trusted relations, but also 
brought home the far-reaching influence which he had had on the de- 
velopment of the subjects with which these institutions deal, among them 
home economics. Heads of home economics departments in land-grant 
colleges may have appreciated what his sympathetic interest in their sub- 
ject meant to its standing in the eyes of not-too-easily-converted ad- 
ministrators, but the rank and file of the home economics profession 
probably have no idea of their indebtedness to his wise and quiet support. 

Thirty years of service in the Office of Experiment Stations of the 
United States Department of Agriculture, for over half of the time as its 
chief, had given him wide knowledge of the land-grant colleges and ex- 
periment stations. Thorough scientific training and many years’ ex- 
perience as editor of the Experiment Station Record had made him excep- 
tionally familiar with the problems of agricultural sciences and quali- 
fied him technically for his recent additional service as assistant director 
of the scientific work of the Department. Add to all this the personal 
qualities which inspired the confidence and cordial friendship of his 
associates, and it is not surprising that his influence should have carried 
much furtler than his unassuming manner would suggest to the casual 
acquaintance. 

In his many official visits to land-grant institutions and his constant 
contacts with their workers, he had unequalled opportunity to learn their 
individual circumstances and problems, and at the same time, his close 
association with the Department’s policies showed him the possibilities 
and limitations of cooperation between the Department and the state 
institutions. Thus, he was able to develop relations between the two 
which allowed due freedom to the states without slackening the control 
which Congress had entrusted to the Department for the expenditure of 
federal funds appropriated for research to be carried out in cooperation 
with the land-grant institutions. His last annual report as chief of the 
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Office of Experiment Stations, which has appeared since his death, shows 
how he interpreted its supervisory functions: 


From the nature of research, its personal qualities, and its institutional rela- 
tionships, administration is quite as much a matter of sympathetic encouragement 
and influence as of official oversight. 


And again: 


Relation with approved projects is further maintained through an examination of 
the work and expenditures on the ground. An official visit is made to each of the 
experiment stations annually, frequently referred to as the “inspection,” although 
the occasion is one for review and consultation rather than for investigation or in- 
spection in the sense of regulation. The review of each of the projects with the leader 
or person in immediate charge affords a close insight into the course and progress of 
the individual undertakings, with opportunity to judge of the aims and motives and 
to determine the success and the degree of activity in their prosecution. . . . 


No one familiar with experiment station work would deny that when, in 
1924, the Purnell Act provided funds which might be used for research in 
either agriculture or home economics, some station directors were not 
particularly keen about allotments to the new arrival from the distaff 
side. It is equally evident that the general situation has been gradually 
improving during the five years and that Dr. Allen’s sympathetic appre- 
ciation of the value of well-organized home economics research conducted 
by well-trained investigators and his tactfulness in dealing with the 
different personal situations which have sometimes arisen, have had much 
to do with the change in the general attitude of experiment station di- 
rectors toward research in home economics. His emphasis on high scien- 
tific standards has also helped to avoid the setbacks that might have 
resulted from poorly organized projects and inadequately equipped 
workers in this new part of the research field. 


The President’s Message. Home economists who read the message 
which President Hoover sent to Congress at the opening of the present 
session will have realized that many of the-things with which their pro- 
fession is fundamentally concerned are also the concern of this far-seeing, 
socially-minded statesman. Although home economics may not be 
mentioned as such, the idea of improving everyday living conditions by 
the application of systematic knowledge underlies several of his recom- 
mendations. Regarding the general functions of the federal government 
in relation to social welfare, he says, 
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The Federal Government provides for an extensive and valuable program of con- 
structive social service, in education, home building, protection to women and chil- 
dren, employment, public health, recreation, and :nany other directions. 

In a broad sense Federal activity in these directions has been confined to research 
and dissemination of information and experience, and at most to temporary sub- 
sidies to the States in order to secure uniform advancement in practice and methods. 
Any other attitude by the Federal Government will undermine one of the most pre- 
cious possessions of the American people; that is, local and individual responsibility. 
We should adhere to this policy. 

Federal officials can, however, make a further and most important contribution 
by leadership in stimulation of the community and voluntary agencies, and by ex- 
tending Federal assistance in organization of these forces and bringing about co-opera- 
tion among them. 


He refers to the plans of the White House Conference on child health 
and protection as an illustration of such cooperation and announces that 
similar nation-wide conferences will be called later in connection with 
better housing and recreation. 

He definitely recommends increased appropriations to the Women’s 
and Children’s Bureaus of the Department of Labor “for much-needed 
research, as to facts which I feel will prove most helpful.”’ 

The President’s opinion regarding the interrelation of federal, state, 
and private activity for social welfare is further indicated in the definition 
of his general policy in the field of public health. 


The advance in scientific discovery as to disease and health imposes new con- 
siderations upon us. The Nation as a whole is vitally interested in the health of all 
the people; in protection from spread of contagious disease; in the relation of physical 
and mental disabilities to criminality; and in the economic and moral advancement 
which is fundamentally associated with sound body and mind. The organization of 
preventive measures and health education in its personal application is the province 
of public health service. Such organization should be as universal as public educa- 
tion. Its support is a proper burden upon the taxpayer. It cannot be organized 
with success, either in its sanitary or educational phases, except under public author- 
ity. It should be based upon local and State responsibility, but I consider that the 
Federal Government has an obligation of contribution to the establishment of such 
agencies. 

In the practical working out of organization, exhaustive experiment and trial 
have demonstrated that the base should be competent organization of the munici- 
pality, county, or other local unit. Most of our municipalities and some 400 rural 
counties out of 3,000 now have some such unit organization. Where highly developed, 
a health unit comprises at least a physician, sanitary engineer, and community nurse 
with the addition, in some cases, of another nurse devoted to the problems of mater- 
nity and children. Such organization gives at once a fundamental control of preventive 
measures and assists in community instruction. The Federal Government, through 
its interest in control of contagion, acting through the United States Public Health 
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Service and the State agencies, has in the past and should in the future concern itself 
with this development, particularly in the many rural sections which are unfortunately 
far behind in progress. Some parts of the funds contributed under the Sheppard- 
Towner Act through the Children’s Bureau of the Department of Labor have also 
found their way into these channels. 


He goes on to recommend definitely the continuation of the purpose of 
the Sheppard Towner Act through the Children’s Bureau for a limited 
period of years. Other sections of the message which are of special in- 
terest to home economists are those that deal with education and the 
reorganization in the executive branches of the government. He reminds 
Congress that 


In view of the considerable difference of opinion as to the policies which should 
be pursued by the Federal Government with respect to education, I have appointed 
a committee representative of the important educational associations and others to 
investigate and present recommendations. 


Under the head of departmental reorganization, the President empha- 
sizes the long and generally recognized and frequently investigated 
need for it and also the opposition immediately aroused by various in- 
terests to any specific proposals for improvement, and continues: 


It seems to me that the essential principles of reorganization are two in number. 
First, all administrative activities of the same major purpose should be placed in 
groups under single-headed responsibility; second, all executive and administrative 
functions should be separated from boards and commissions and placed under indi- 
vidual responsibility, while quasilegislative and quasijudicial and broadly advisory 
functions should be removed from individual authority and assigned to boards and 
commissions. 


As an instance of existing confusion, he cites the fact that the con- 
servation of national resources is now spread among eight agencies in five 
departments, which conflict and overlap. Moreover, 


There is no proper development and adherence to broad national policies and no 
central point where the searchlight of public opinion may concentrate itself. These 
functions should be grouped under the direction of some such official as an assistant 
secretary of conservation. The particular department or cabinet officer under which 
such a group should be placed is of secondary importance to the need of concentration. 
The same may be said of educational services, of merchant marine aids, of public 
works, of public health, of veterans’ services, and many others, the component parts 
of which are widely scattered in the various departments and independent agencies. 
It is desirable that we first have experience with those different groups in action be- 
fore we create new departments. 

With this background of all previous experience I can see no hope for the develop- 
ment of a sound reorganization of the Government unless Congress be willing to dele- 
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gate its authority over the problem (subject to defined principles) to the Executive, 
who should act upon approval of a joint committee of Congress or with the reserva- 
tion of power of revision by Congress within some limited period adequate for its 
consideration. 


Appropriations for the Children’s Bureau. Since adequate appro- 
priations for this Bureau is a phase of federal legislation to which the 
American Home Economics Association has long given active support, it 
is gratifying to find the President giving it the hearty endorsement indi- 
cated in his message. The appropriations for the Department of Labor 
as submitted to Congress at the present session include $368,000 for the 
Children’s Bureau, an increase of $47,800 over the figure for the fiscal 
year of 1929-30. This increase would be expended in gathering statis- 
tics regarding juvenile delinquency and dependency—subjects which are 
coming more and more to the fore as important factors in law observance 
and other vital social problems. Since they bear so closely on home and 
family life, home economists can whole-heartedly advocate their study by 
so competent and socially minded an agency as the Children’s Bureau 
has proved itself to be. 

The Bureau, it will be remembered, was created by Act of Congress in 
1912 for the following purpose: 


The said bureau shall investigate and report . . . upon all matters pertaining to the 
welfare of children and child life among all classes of our people, and shall especially 
investigate the questions of infant mortality, the birth rate, orphanage, juvenile 
courts, desertion, dangerous occupations, accidents and diseases of children, employ- 
ment, legislation affecting children in the several States and Territories. 


Its original appropriation was $25,640; its first scientific studies were 

intended to supply what now seems an almost incredible lack of definite 
information regarding infant mortality; and its first popular bulletin, 
which was on prenatal care, set a high standard for accuracy and good 
sense. 
Comparing these beginnings with the picture presented in the report 
of the Bureau for 1928-29, one realizes how steady and sane has been the 
development of the Bureau both under its first chief, Julia Lathrop, and 
under her successor, Grace Abbott. 

Anyone interested in seeing how scientific study can be applied for 
the improvement of social conditions, or who is concerned with the eco- 
nomic problems of child life in this country, will find the report well 
worth sending for. 

The work of the Bureau in connection with the Sheppard-Towner Act 
was the subject of an editorial in the January issue. 
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Appropriations for the Women’s Bureau. Like the Children’s 
Bureau, the Women’s Bureau is considered by President Hoover as a 
source of information sufficiently important to call for special mention 
and increased funds. It is also one to which the American Home 
Economics Association gives active legislative support. 

As one remembers the large number of significant studies which the 
Bureau has conducted during its ten years of work and the relatively 
small appropriations that have been made for it, one is impressed with 
the returns which this modest investment of public funds has given in 
knowledge of the conditions under which women work and of the effect 
of such conditions on our social health. 

The 1928-29 report of Miss Mary Anderson, director of the ‘Bureau, 
shows what diversified problems are presented by the interests of women 
workers and on how many of them the Bureau has succeeded in focussing 
attention, while maintaining good standards of research and presentation. 
Thus, the main types of work which kept the small force of the Bureau 
busy during the last year are cooperation with state departments of 
labor and many other organizations, first-hand investigations of con- 
ditions of women’s employment, study of labor laws for women, formula- 
tion of standards, participation in conferences, and education of the 
public in regard to matters concerning women wage earners who in so 
many instances are also homemakers and mothers. Cotton textile mills, 
5-10-and-25 cent stores, and laundries are special industries on which 
the bureau turned the spot-light of investigation in 1928-29. A state- 
wide survey of the hours, earnings, and working conditions of women in 
Florida stores, factories, hotels, restaurants, and laundries has been 
completed. Negro women workers constitute the subject of another 
important study. An interesting comparison has also been made of 
employment trends of women and men, the study being based on Ohio 
employment records over a period of 11 years. Careful analyses have 
been made of pertinent material from such sources as state labor laws and 
reports and records of state departments of labor, the United States 
Bureau of the Census, and the International Labor Office. 

Important among the Bureau’s publications during the year are bulle- 
tins dealing with the effects of labor legislation on employment opportuni- 
ties of women, the employment of women at night, and the development 
of minimum wage laws in the United States. In addition, the Bureau has 
prepared an interesting variety of popular material about wage-earning 
women, including radio talks, motion pictures, and graphic exhibits, 
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and has prepared articles about its work at the request of periodicals of 
many kinds. 

In 1928-29 the Bureau operated on an appropriation of $102,000, only 
$2,000 more than it was receiving in 1922-23. The sum mentioned in 
the 1930-31 budget for the Department of Labor allows an increase of 
$50,000, which if granted will be used by the Bureau for studies of human 
waste in industry, and especially of the effect of fatigue on production 
and on the worker. Miss Anderson says in her report: 


The progress that comes with modern methods of mass production can be of 
benefit to the Nation only if it does not involve a disastrous amount of human waste in 
industry. 

This is a matter that is urgently in need of examination, especially where women 
wage earners in industry are concerned. Women are engaged largely in the occupa- 
tions classed as repetitive and peculiarly susceptible to speeding up and mechaniza- 
tion. The effect on the individual of such speeding and mechanizing should be clearly 
understood, in order that proper methods may be devised and installed to prevent, 
wherever possible, the early impairment of the individual productive capacity 
through the fatigue resulting from monotony, from speed, or from other undesirable 
working conditions. . . 

This study should cover the relationship between fatigue and output and should 
consider those elements in industrial work that contribute chiefly to fatigue, such as 
long hours, bad posture, speed, monotony, noise, poor ventilation, and other faulty 
working conditions, and those elements that minimize fatigue and that increase 
output and efficiency. . 

For many years in England the Industrial Fatigue Research Board has been mak- 
ing continuous studies of fatigue in relation to various problems and conditions in 
industry, but in the United States no scientific information on a general scale regard- 
ing women is available. It seems of the utmost importance that a start should be 
made in collecting such data without further delay. 


In this conclusion home economists will heartily join and will be glad to 
throw their influence toward the support of this and the other features of 
the work of the Women’s Bureau. 


The Work of the Bureau of Home Economics. News and publi- 
cations from the Bureau of Home Economics are reported to JouRNAL 
readers as they appear, but it may be worthwhile to use the 1928-29 report 
of Dr. Stanley, the chief of the Bureau, as a basis for summarizing the re- 
sults of the year’s work. This has, as in previous years, dealt with the 
economics of the home, textiles and clothing, and food and nutrition, and 
with the service rendered through the publications, information, and 
exhibits. 
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The economics division has continued its studies of costs and standards 
of living among American families, including methods of collecting data. 
The time studies of household labor which Miss Kneeland has been di- 
recting for several years have formed the basis of papers read at scientific 
meetings and of popular articles. The preliminary report of a study of 
the methods of laundering now in use in about a thousand families has 
been published and also one on trends in cotton consumption. Studies 
of general family expenditures and of the clothing expenditures of farm 
families are under way. 

In the food and nutrition division, work has been continued, under 
Miss Chatfield, in compiling data on the proximate composition of foods 
to replace those in the 20-year-old Bulletin 28 of the Office of Experiment 
Stations; a circular has been published giving the composition of fresh 
fruits; and one on vegetables is nearing completion. Studies of the 
vitamin content of foods have been continued under the direction of Dr. 
Hazel E. Munsell, including work with rice polishings, wheat germ, yeast, 
tea, and watermelon. The rats in the vitamin laboratory have also 
been used to furnish illustrative material for a series of popular charts on 
vitamins in foods and for the introductory section of the circular “‘Vita- 
mins in Food Materials,” prepared in cooperation with Sybil L. Smith of 
the Office of Experiment Stations. This circular with its carefully- 
prepared tables showing the relative distribution of vitamins A, B, and 
C in different groups of food materials and its classified selective list of 
references to vitamin literature, is a publication long needed by students 
of nutrition. In the work with dietary studies, a bulletin has been pub- 
lished describing Dr. Hawley’s short method for estimating the nutritive 
values of the diet and reports on dietary studies in colleges and private 
schools. Food utilization studies have been carried on with various 
products, including new foods and by-products, and have formed the 
basis of several popular leaflets. The extensive cooperative study of the 
palatability of meat, in which Miss Lucy Alexander represents the 
Bureau of Home Economics, has been continued in connection with 
the Bureau of Animal Industry, 25 state agricultural experiment stations, 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, and 2 of the national organizations 
of meat producers; and besides furnishing data important from the stand- 
point of meat production, it is yielding interesting results in the tech- 
nique of meat cookery as well as material for several popular circulars. 

The work of the division of textiles and clothing of which Miss O’Brien 
has been in charge since it was organized, has been 
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concerned largely with investigations undertaken in an effort to help bring about a 
more economical and satisfactory selection and utilization of textile goods, especially 
those of importance in the agricultural program of the country. In addition, co- 
operation has been given to national organizations that are attempting to set up 
quality specifications on such materials as sheeting, blankets, and silk goods in order 
to give the consumer information upon which to base an intelligent selection. 


One of the valuable lines of work in the division has been the develop- 
ment of suitable garments for children which shall meet the hygienic 
needs of the child, develop an attitude of self-help, and be at thesame 
time inexpensive and easy to make and care for. The influence of the 
attractive and sensible designs worked out with the cooperation of real 
children and described in charmingly-illustrated circulars has spread 
rapidly among individual mothers, institutional groups, and commercial 
pattern makers. The practical value of the results of studies of the 
wearing qualities of cotton sheets has been recognized not only by con- 
sumers but by producers and distributors. The trades also show genuine 
interest in technical tests of the effect on fabrics of various methods of 
sizing and laundering and of studies of how materials from various 
fibers are used in the household or how such use can be improved. As a 
by-product of preliminary work for more extensive scientific study 
of the hygienic aspects of clothing, a bibliography of the literature of the 
subject has been prepared for publication. The offer of bibliographical 
help to other textile workers which appears on page 119 is another in- 
dication of the way in which this division is stimulating a wider interest 
in the systematic study of textiles and clothing. 

The services rendered by publications, correspondence, and exhibits 
from the Bureau have continued on the excellent level] of previous years. 
The editorial traditions inherited from the pioneer days of the nutri- 
tion work of the Department are maintaining the emphasis on accuracy 
and clearness of statement, especially in popular bulletins. The recent 
improvement in the appearance of the latter may be said to set new stand- 
ards for this phase of the Department’s work and are likely to influence 
those of other bureaus, to the increase of their usefulness. In the De- 
partment’s radio service, the Bureau furnished during the year 140 menus 
and 78 new recipes, not to mention radio talks given by members of the 
staff for the noon-hour programs broadcast over an extensive network. 
The correspondence of the Bureau has increased over 50 per cent and has 
called for answers to over 15,000 letters asking for information on a wide 
range of home economics topics. Considering the small size of the 
Bureau staff, the extent and quality of these services speak well for its 
value as a clearing-house for home economics. 
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Appropriations for the Bureau of Home Economics. It is good 
news that in the agricultural appropriation bill which passed the House in 
December and is still before the Senate as this goes to press, the appro- 
priation for the Bureau of Home Economics calls for about $35,000 more 
than was given for the current fiscal year, or a total of $207,700 for 
1930-31. Although the total still seems low in comparison with the 
significance of the purposes of the Bureau and the appropriations to 
other branches of the Department, it is at least encouraging to see that 
provision is being made for the slow, steady growth of the Bureau. The 
plan is to use $15,000 of the hoped-for increase for vitamin studies, 
$10,000 for food utilization work, and $10,000 for studies of the purchas- 
ing habits of American families. Unfortunately, development in 
several important lines is still not adequately provided for, notably 
perhaps in textiles and clothing, a field in which there is such a shortage 
of reliable information, in which the pioneer work of the Bureau is recog- 
nized for its systematic planning and good execution, and in which more 
of such competent and disinterested leadership is urgently needed. 
Judging by comments in the daily press and in trade journals, no phase 
of the Bureau’s work is attracting more general and serious attention 
than that with textiles. Considering the small number of institutions 


equipped for such work, the increasing desire of both the consumer and 
the trade to obtain reliable information on the choice and utilization of 
textile materials in the home, and the confidence which this division al- 
ready enjoys, the promotion of its development appears especially desir- 
able. 


Textile References. Since the division of textiles and clothing of 
the Bureau of Home Economics was organized five years ago, the number 
of textile periodicals subscribed to by the Bureau library has been greatly 
increased until now some eighty-five are received regularly. A coopera- 
tive scheme whereby each member of the staff reviews a different list of 
journals and refers useful references to the other workers has resulted in 
the accumulation in the division of an extensive card file of the articles 
that have seemed worthy of indexing. The fact that there are no ab- 
stract journals adequately covering the field of textiles has made this 
collection of considerable value to visitors of the Bureau as well as to 
staff members. As far as possible, the division will be glad to supply 
lists of references from this file to workers outside of Washington. Such 
lists will, of course, be incomplete and will in no way take the place of the 
personal search through the literature necessary in connection with re- 
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search projects. Requests for this service should be addressed to the 
Division of Textiles and Clothing, Bureau of Home Economics, United 
States Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 

It seems only fair to add that the incomplete collections of abstracts 
from the textile field which appear four times a year in the JOURNAL 
oF Home Economics are, in a sense, a by-product of this work. The 
articles included are selected because of their relatively wide interest and 
significance and represent only a small fraction of the material available 
at the Bureau. 





World Federation of Education Associations. The American 
Home Economics Association was in December admitted to associate 
membership in the World Federation of Education Associations, its cre- 
dentials as a bona fide educational association having been duly approved 
and its membership dues for 1929-30 duly transmitted. Among the forty- 
odd other names on the list of Association memberships the great majority 
are from the United States, with a sprinkling from Great Britain and afew 
from other parts of this hemisphere. Organizations holding full mem- 
bership are twenty-four in number, about half of them from the British 
Empire, perhaps a quarter from the United States, and the remainder 
from various European Countries and those bordering on the North 
Pacific—a distribution undoubtedly influenced by the meeting-places 
of the early conferences called by the Association. 

It will be remembered that the first of these was held in San Francisco 
in 1925, with Mr. Augustus Thomas of Maine as its leading spirit, as, 
indeed, he continues to be of the whole movement. Other conferences 
have been held in Edinburgh, Toronto, and last summer in Switzerland. 
At the latter, the American Home Economics Association was indirectly 
represented by Miss Richardson, who went as a delegate of the National 
Education Association. It is hoped that admission to membership will 
lead to better recognition of home economics as a phase of education in 
every country and strengthen the international relations of the American 
Home Economics Association. 


Ellen H. Richards Fellowship. The committee on awards for the 
Ellen H. Richards Memorial Fellowship announces that for the year 
1930-31 the award will be made for research in the field of clothing and 
textiles. 

This fellowship is regarded as a high honor to be conferred upon a 
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woman who has her bachelor’s degree, and who has shown superior 
ability in the home economics field. It now carries the sum of $750. 

The candidate should submit the information called for on the official 
application blank, and accompany it with a 500- to 1,000-word outline 
of the research which she would like to carry on while holding the fellow- 
ship and a statement of the institution which she wishes to direct her 
research. Candidates will be rated for training and scholastic record, 
vision of the home economics field, emotional stability, outline of re- 
search submitted, potential growth possibilities, initiative, and profes- 
sional attitude. 

Application blanks may be obtained from the chairman of the com- 
mittee on awards, Dr. Agnes Tilson, Merrill-Palmer School, Detroit, 
Michigan, and should be returned to her by April 1, 1930. 


Tea, Japanese Philosophy, and Standardization. It may seem 
extraordinary that the subject of standardization in household furnish- 
ings should have been brought up at the recent Kyoto meetings of the 
Institute of Pacific Relations; yet if we may believe the report in Time 
for November 11, it came to the fore in what is described as “easily the 
most piquant” address, one by Professor A. L. Sadler of Sydney Uni- 


versity, Australia, on “Chanoyu, Teaism, or The Tea Philosophy of 


Japan.” 

Many of us have known in a vague sort of way that the ceremonial of 
tea drinking has been elaborately developed in Japan and that to per- 
fect oneself in it is sometimes an important part of the education of a 
Japanese, but few of us probably have realized that 


For the last 400 years there has existed in Japan a very definite point of view, or 
way of life, associated with the ceremonial drinking of tea. It is called Cha-no-you, 
literally—Hot Water for Tea; or Chado, the Way of Tea; and its Masters are known as 
Chajin or Teaman. . . . It now seems to us perhaps the most Japanese of all 
institutions. 

Teaism is the art of making a house and living init. . . . the Tea Master was 
the architect of older Japan in the widest sense of the word. . . . The Tea Masters 

. . kept the national taste more healthy and sensitive and potent than that of 
any other country, and this I think is now being demonstrated in what is called 
“Modernism” in Western art, architecture and interior decoration. . . . Sen 
Rikyu [most famed Tea Master] did more than any other artist to stimulate and 
standardize that sort of architecture and interior decoration, and to expound the 
creed . . . that a house is a machine to live in and from which all superfluous and 
irritating ornaments should be banished. 

It does not seem to have struck many European observers that the Japanese 
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house is a standardized one. . . . All rooms are multiples of one unit, the mat of 
six feet by three. . . . This standardization is not confined to the house but extends 
to clothes also. Just as a house is assembled of materials of fixed dimensions, and 
comparatively little labor is required, so also all kimonos are made of bolts of material 
of the same length and breadth, and so simple is the way of putting it together that 
every house as a rule makes its own dress. Hence it is not easy. . . . to dictate to 
the population . . . what kind of costume they shall wear. . . . 

In England the two Beaux, Nash and Brummel, are perhaps the nearest approach 
to a Japanese Tea Master, though their interests were far more limited and on the 
ethical side they fell very short. 





RESEARCH 


THE VITAMIN A, B, AND G CONTENT OF MALTED MILK! 


E. J. QUINN AND L. B. BRABEC 
Department of Chemistry, Columbia University, New York City 


The extensive use of malted milk in cases of sickness and convales- 
cence and in infant feeding makes the vitamin content of this food a 
matter of considerable concern. Quantitative determinations of vita- 
mins A, B (B,), and G (B;) in two well-known brands of malted milk have 
recently been made and the results of the investigation are presented in 
this paper. 

Samples of the two materials were purchased in the open market, and 
to ensure a representative test of each product several different samples 
were employed during the progress of the work. In discussing the ex- 
perimental results these two products will be referred to as sample I 
and sample IT. 

Vitamin A Content. The technique for determining vitamin A was 
essentially that recommended by Sherman and Munsell (1) and Sherman 
and Burtis (2). Young albino rats whose average weight at the begin- 
ning of the experiment was 44 grams were placed at 28 days of age on a 
diet composed of the following: casein, 18; yeast, 10; Osborne and Men- 
del salt mixture, 4; sodium chloride, 1; and cornstarch, 67 per cent; 
to 100 grams of which diet was added 0.05 gram of irradiated cholesterol. 
After a preliminary period of 3 to 4 weeks the animals on this vitamin-A- 
deficient diet ceased to gain in weight and showed by other symptoms 
that they were depleted of their surplus bodily stores of vitamin A. 
They were then fed, in addition to the basal diet, graded weighed por- 
tions of the malted milk powders. 

In figure 1 are shown the average growth curves of the animals receiv- 
ing one of each of the two samples of malted milk powders over a period 
of eight weeks. It will be seen from these results that both samples of 
malted milk were good sources of vitamin A although sample I milk 
powder seemed to be a somewhat better source of the vitamin than did 
sample II. Expressing the vitamin A value in terms of the Sherman 


1 Published as Contribution No. 613 from the Department of Chemistry, Columbia 


University. 
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and Munsell unit (1), both samples were found to contain approximately 
45 units of vitamin A per gram inasmuch as 0.21 gram of malted milk 
powder daily produced an average gain in weight of three grams per 
week in each case. 
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Fic. 1. Viramin A ConTENT OF MALTED MILK SAMPLES 


Average growth curves of albino rats fed malted milk powder as sole source of 
vitamin A. The amount in grams of malted milk fed daily is shown at termination 
of curve. The figure on curve is the number of animals in each group. 


Vitamin B (B,) content. The quantitative method of determining 
vitamin B (B;) in the present series of experiments is essentially that 
described by Chase (3). 

Young albino rats whose weight in this series of experiments averaged 
50 grams at 28 days of age were placed upon the following vitamin-B- 
deficient diet: purified casein, 18; Osborne and Mendel salt mixture, 
4; butter fat, 8; cod liver oil, 2; cornstarch, 53; and autoclaved yeast, 15 
per cent. For a time the animals on the deficient diet gained slowly in 
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weight, but at the end of a period, averaging in the present experiment 15 
days, the surplus stores of vitamin B (B,) in the animal body became 
depleted and entire cessation of growth occurred. 

From the time of this stationary weight period the animals were fed, 
in addition to the vitamin deficient diet, graded weighed portions of the 
malted milk powders under investigation. Any gain in weight of the 
animals that resulted from the feeding of the malted milk powder is 
attributed to the vitamin B (B,) content of this material. 
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Average growth curves of albino rats fed malted milk powders as sole source of 
vitamin B (B;). The amount in grams of malted milk fed daily is shown at ter- 
mination of curve. The figure on curve is the number of animals in each group. 


Chase (3) concluded after a study of the problem that a gain in weight 
amounting to 24 grams in eight weeks or an average of three grams per 
week served as the best rate of growth for making a quantitative com- 
parison of vitamin B (B;) values. Considering a unit of vitamin B (B;) 
as that amount of the vitamin that will produce this average gain of three 
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grams per week over an eight weeks period, the relative vitamin B (B;) 
values for the malted milk samples may be expressed in the same manner 
as in the case of vitamin A. 

In figure 2 are plotted the average gains in weight resulting from the 
feeding of 0.11, 0.21, 0.43, and 0.86 gram portions of samples I and II 
malted milk powders daily. It will be seen from these average growth 
curves that both samples of malted milk contained enough vitamin B 
(B,) to produce good growth when fed at a sufficiently high level. The 
feeding of 0.43 gram of sample I daily resulted in an average gain in 
weight slightly in excess of three grams per week while growth on 0.21 
gram was considerably below this level, indicating that this particular 
sample of malted milk contained approximately 25 units of vitamin B (B;) 
per gram. Feeding 0.43 gram daily of sample II malted milk produced 
growth that was less than the average of three grams per week, while 0.86 
gram daily resulted in a gain decidedly more than this average thus in- 
dicating a vitamin B (B,) value for sample II malted milk of about 20 
units per gram. 

Vitamin G (Bz) content. Bourquin (4) has recently developed a quan- 
titative method for determining the vitamin G (B,) content of foods. 
This method, or a slight modification of this method, has been employed 
in the examination of the malted milk samples I and II. 

The vitamin-G-deficient diet No. 555 which has been adopted in the 
present work consists of the following: purified casein, 18, butter fat, 8, 
cod-liver oil, 2, Osborne and Mendel salt mixture 4, and starch 68 per 
cent; in one kilogram of which mixture is included as a source of vitamin 
B (B,) an 80 per cent alcoholic extract of 600 grams of ground whole 
wheat which is dried on the cornstarch before mixing. 

When this deficient diet was fed to young rats of 28 days of age they 
ceased to gain in weight after a period of 12-14 days. At the time when 
weighings, made on alternate or successive days, showed that this sta- 
tionary weight period had been reached, the animals were fed, in addition 
to the deficient diet, weighed portions of the malted milk powders. The 
gain in weight of the animals following the feeding of the test foods is a 
measure of the relative amount of vitamin G (B:) in the supplements 
fed. 

A number of the animals depleted of their surplus bodily stores of 
vitamin G as described above were fed a diet similar to diet No. 555 
except that a fuller’s earth concentrate of vitamin B (B,) instead of an 
80 per cent alcoholic extract of whole wheat was used as the source of 
the antineuritic vitamin. This concentrate was prepared according to 
the method of Williams and Waterman, and the material was kindly fur- 
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nished by Professor Walter Eddy of Teachers College, Columbia 
University. Gains in weight of animals receiving a given amount of 
malted milk were quite the same regardless of the source of the vitamin 
B (B;) which was incorporated in the diet, and for this reason the results 
obtained in the two groups have been combined. The average of these 
combined results are graphically represented in figure 3. 
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Average growth curves of albino rats fed malted milk powder as sole source of 
vitamin G. The amount in grams of malted milk fed daily is shown at termina- 
tion of curve. The figure on curve is the number of animals in each group. 0.0'- 
animals in this curve received G-deficient diet 555 only. 0.0*-animals in this curve 
fed a G-deficient diet similar to diet 555 except that a fuller’s earth concentrate of 
vitamin B (B;) was used in place of wheat extract to supply the vitamin B (B,). 


It will be noted that 0.21, 0.43, and 0.86 gram portions daily of sample 
I gave total gains in weight at the end of eight weeks of 9, 22, and 68 
grams respectively while the same amounts of sample IT gave total gains 
at the end of the same period of 6, 16, and 63 grams. 
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Bourquin (4) in the work that has been cited, recommended that the 
same rate of growth be used in defining the unit of vitamin G (B;) as is 
used for stating the unit of vitamin A and vitamin B (B,), that is, an 
average of three grams per week over an eight-week period. If this 
unit be adopted for expressing the vitamin G (B;) value of samples I 
and II malted milk, each of the products may be said to contain approxi- 
mately 20 units of vitamin G (B,) per gram. 

It is interesting to find that this value for vitamin G (B;) is of the same 
order as that for the vitamin B (B;) content of the sample in both cases. 
Apparently the milk and grain of the malted milk contribute vitamins 
G (B;) and B (B;) in such proportions as to make the product fairly well 
balanced as regards these two factors. 

In addition to an examination of the two “straight” malted milk 
powders, tests were also made to determine the relative vitamin content 
of a sample of chocolate-flavored malted milk. Although it was found 
that the latter product contained less of the vitamins A, B (B,), and G 
(B,) than was found in samples I and II malted milk, the material was a 
fairly good source of each of the three vitamins. 

Summary. Determinations were made of the amounts of vitamins A, 
B (B,), and G (B,) in two well-known brands of malted milk powder. 

One brand of the product appeared to contain somewhat more of each 
of the vitamins A, B (B,), and G (B,) than the other, although both 
samples would be classed as good (++) to excellent (+++) sources of 
each of the three above named factors. 

The approximate vitamin value for both samples was found to be as 
follows: vitamin A, 45 units per gram; vitamin B (B,), 20 to 25 units 
per gram; vitamin G (B;), 20 units per gram. 

Examination of a chocolate-flavored malted milk showed that, al- 
though this product contained less vitamin A, B (B,), and G (B,) than 
was found in either of the two samples of “straight’”’ malted milk, it was 
a fairly good source of each of the three vitamins. 
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NEW BOOKS 


The Newer Knowledge of Nutrition. The 
Use of Foods for the Preservation of 
Vitality and Health. By E. V. Mc- 
Coiium and Nina Smumonps. Fourth 
edition, rewritten. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1929, pp. 594, 
$5.00 
A new edition with minor changes 

intended to bring the book into harmony 

with the progress of research since the 

previous version of 1925. 


How Great Cities Are Fed. By W. P. 
Heppon. New York: D. C. Heath 
and Company, 1929, pp. 302, $2.00 
A study of the factors which influence 

the transportation of the food supply 
and its distribution in a great city. The 
author discusses the problems of costs, 
waste, and public control in a manner to 
give those interested, either practically 
or academically, in the feeding of the 
city a “truer understandiag of the facts 
and helpful suggestions for either indi- 
vidual or organized action.’ 


The Story of Markets. By RutH OrTON 
Camp. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
Publishers, 1929, pp. 118, $1.25 
One in the “City and Country Series” 

of books for children which are intended 

to introduce them by “progressive edu- 
cation” methods to the historical and 
scientific facts of everyday life and 


things. The present one deals with 
common food products, including many 
forms of production and distribution 
from primitive barter to modern stock 





yards, canning factories, wholesale mar- 
kets, chain stores and speciality houses, 
with examples drawn from many coun- 
tries. Attractive in style, illustrations, 
and make-up. 


Mrs. Lucas’s French Cookery Book. By 
ELIzaABETH Lucas. New York: 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1929, pp. 
231, $2.00 
Recipes and _ general suggestions 

gathered by the author during long resi- 

dence in France “with some additional 
hints from English and American 
kitchens.”” Written from the point of 
view of one who considers that the art of 
cookery is worthy of more attention than 
is commonly given to it in English- 
speaking countries, and that success in it 
depends less on rare materials than on 
the skillful use of those easily available. 


Breadmaking: Its Principles and Prac- 
tices. By Epmunp B. BENNION. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1929, 
pp. 251, $5.00 
A book by the head of the National 

Bakery School, Borough Polytechnic, 

London, written for the bakery trade 

and technical students of breadmaking, 

and intended to fill the gap between 

“small works dealing with general prin- 

ciples” and advanced treatises. It fol- 

lows in the main the syllabus of the City 
and Guilds of London Institute of Bak- 
ing, and discusses the “application of 
fundamental scientific principles to the 
practical art of breadmaking.” 
129 
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When Sally Sews. By HELEN PERRY 
Curtis. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1929, pp. 130, $2.00 
A book which has grown out of a 

“Christmas present page” in The Ameri- 

can Girl, and in which practical, clear 

directions are given for making things 
that really interest a girl and are within 
her powers and pocket-book, including 
things to wear as “undies,”’ for winter 
sports, at the seashore, when she lounges, 
goes to a party, or stays at home; not to 
mention things for her own room and to 
give to all the family at Christmas. 

Attractive enough to tempt any girl 

and apparently sensible and practical 

enough not to disappoint her when she 
yields to its suggestions. 


American Leathers. By AMERICAN 
LEATHER Propucers, Inc. New 


York: American Leather Producers, 

Inc., 1929, pp. 128, $0.50 

A handbook “prepared and published 
primarily for shoe retailers’ and de- 
signed to tell them, quickly and accu- 
rately, “what the customer wants to 
know about” leathers. Includes the con- 
struction of shoes, the general processes 
of preparing leather for use in different 
parts of shoes, and the production, 
special qualities, and uses of leathers of 
different types. A convenient summary 
of technical information not easily avail- 
able to consumers or students of clothing. 


Dry Cleaning and Redyeing Handbook, 
Including Laboratory Practice, Formu- 
las, Tests and Tables. By C. C. Hus- 
BARD. Rock Crest, Silver Spring, 
Maryland: author, 1929, pp. 252, 
$5.00, 35 per cent discount on orders 
of 10 or more 
General working principles and pre- 

cautions presented in compact form for 

the practical use of those occupied in dry 
cleaning and redyeing garments and 
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fibrous materials. Covers dry-cleaning 
practice, stain removal, wet-cleaning 
practice, bleaching and stripping, dye- 
stuff application, finishes, and tests, 
and gives useful tables, definitions, and 
general suggestions. Somewhat techni- 
cal for the general use of the layman, 
but interesting to students of textiles and 
their upkeep. 


Physics of the Home. 
Students of Home Economics. By 
FREDERICK A. OsBoRN. Second edi- 
tion. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, 1929, pp. 397, $3.00 
The outgrowth of a sophomore course 

for home economics students given by the 

author at the University of Washington, 

and described in the first edition (1925) 

as ‘‘the first formal attempt to meet the 

needs of women students who want to 
know physics not for its own sake but 
for its real help in their daily life’’; in- 
tended “‘not so much to present the usual 
general physics with illustrations drawn 
from the home as the chief difference, as 
to make the physics a real tool for the 
students.”” A volume in the publishers’ 
Euthenics Series edited by Annie Louise 


Macleod. 


A Textbook for 


The Young Decorators. By Nancy Mc- 
CLELLAND. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1928, pp. 117, $2.50 
This volume of the series on arts and 

decorations for young readers tells how, 

with Aunt Anne’s experienced help, the 

Baxter children shared in the fun of 

furnishing the new house, and in so doing 

learned not a little about the essential 
principles of house furnishing and their 
application in real life. Though the 

Baxter family had more pennies to spend 

than the average, they counted them 

thriftily before they made their decisions 
and had a good democratic outlook on 
life. The illustrations by Rudolph 
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Stanley-Brown are in delightful harmony 
with Miss McClelland’s pleasant style 
and unquestioned professional knowl- 
edge. 


The Young Architects. By KATHARINE 
STANLEY-BRowNn. New York: Harper 
& Brothers, 1929, pp. 259, $3.00 
A recent addition to the series of 

books on arts and decorations for young 

readers, in which, by means of a series 
of stories of fourteen old houses in 
different parts of the United States and 
of the families who lived in them, a pic- 
ture is given of the development of 
domestic architecture in this country 
and its relations to social and economic 
conditions. Charmingly told, with 
equally charming pictures by Rudolph 
Stanley-Brown. 


The Road to Health. By C.-E. A. Wix- 
stow. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1929, pp. 151, $2.00 
One of the leaders of public health in 

America here brings together into a 

readable little book the lectures which 

he delivered for the Jayne’s Foundation 
in 1929; the general content is indicated 
by titles or chapter headings, ‘“‘Man and 

His Environment,” “Learning the Game 

of Life,” and “The Physician in the 

Modern State.” 


Physical Measures of Growth and Nutri- 
tion. By RAYMOND FRANZEN. New 
York: American Child Health Asso- 
ciation, 1929, pp. 138, paper binding 
$1.00, cloth binding $1.25 
Monograph No. 2 of the School Health 

Research Series, by the director of re- 

search for the school health studies of the 

American Child Health Association; dis- 

cusses the “anthropometric qualities in- 

cluded in the School Health Study and 
the derivation of measures in the field 
of nutrition and growth; the agreement 
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of physicians’ judgments of nutritional 
status; the relation of these judgments to 
weight and to various physical measure- 
ments; the influence of skeletal build on 
weight; the shortcomings of weight as an 
index of nutrition; the development of 
new measures more closely indicative 
of nutrition; and finally provides tables 
of these newer measures for eleven- 
year-old boys for experimental use.” 


The Psychology of the Infant. By Srec- 
FRIED BERNFELD. Translated by 
RosettA Hurwitz. New York: 
Brentano’s, 1929, pp. 309, $4.00 
A study of the period from birth to 

weaning by a Viennese psychologist who, 
besides presenting a comprehensive pic- 
ture of the mental phenomena of the 
infant, carries the discussion back to 
primitive beliefs and practices, and at- 
tempts to “‘build a Freudian arch over 
the whole period of modern interest in 
child psychology—from 1865, through 
the Gestalt and Eidetic researches of the 
present day.’ 


Just Normal Children. By FLORENCE 
MaTEER. New York: D. Appleton 
and Company, 1929, pp. 294, educa- 
tional edition, $2.00, popular edition, 
$2.50 
A book for the parents of the child 

who, while he may be suffering tem- 

porarily from some form of maladjust- 
ment, “has nothing so vitally wrong with 
him but that we hope for his continued 
development physically, morally, and 
socially.” It discusses typical problems 
by means of readable “case studies” of 
children, such as Polly who would not 
sleep; Joan who would not eat; Hilary 
who is backward; Christopher who is too 
deliberate; Peter who was fearful; 

Myrtle Eloise, the family autocrat; and 

others equally suggestive, summarizing 

the principal points in the correction of 
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each type of maladjustment by means of 
well-organized questions and answers. 
By the author of “The Unstable Child”’ 
who is also director of the Merryheart 
Schools in Columbus, Ohio. 


The Children’s Library Yearbook Num- 
ber One. Compiled by the Commit- 
TEE ON LrprarRyY WorK wits CuHr- 
DREN OF THE AMERICAN LIBRARY 
Association. Chicago: American Li- 
brary Association, 1929, pp 130 $2.00 
A dozen or more well-known writers 

and librarians have cooperated with the 

American L brary Association’s com- 

mittee in this, the first yearbook of 

children’s books and .ibraries. Among 
the interesting papers are: “Children’s 

Librarians,” Dorothy Canfield Fisher; 

“Thirty Years of Children’s Books,” 

Frederic G. Melcher; ‘ Children’s Books 

of 1928—A Selection from the Year’s 

Output,” Jessie G. Van Cleve; “Story- 

telling as a Method of Directing the 

Reading of Children,” Edna White- 

man; and various others on special 

library services for children in this and 
other countries. Much useful informa- 
tion is included in the five appendices. 
the one of greatest general interest being 
perhaps the bibliography on children’s 
books and reading, 1923-1928 


Public Education as Affecting the Adjust- 
ment of Youth to Life. By the 
NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE 
Boarp, Inc. New York: National 
Industrial Conference Board, Inc., 
1929, pp. 61, $1.50 
“Recognizing that some maladjust- 

ments must necessarily exist between the 

prevailing school system and the rapidly 
changing economic conditions under 
which most young people must earn 
their living, because of the difficulty of 
keeping educational methods in line with 
vocational needs so constantly fluctuat- 
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ing, and aware also of the value and 
necessity of sound, constructive analy- 
sis,” the National Industrial Conference 
Board asked a committee of 18 leaders 
from the business and educational worlds, 
with Howell Cheney of Cheney Brothers 
as chairman, to attempt an “impartial 
appraisal of this situation.” Their re- 
port, given in the present volume, is a 
significant contribution to public under- 
standing of the fundamental problems of 
our educational system; and the lines 
along which the study was conducted, 
are shown by the five chapter heads: 
The Development of Public Education 
in a Changing State of Society, Criti- 
cisms and Accomplishments of Public 
Education, Vital Issues in Public Edu- 
cation, Proposals for Research, The Or- 
ganization of Research into Problems 
of Educational Adjustment. 


The Money Game. Explaining Funda- 
mental Finance. A New Instrument 
of Economic Education. By NORMAN 
ANGELL. New York: E. P. Dutton & 
Company, Inc., 1929, pp. 204 (with 
cards and counters in box attached to 
back cover), $6.00 
An internationally known student of 

economics applies the elements of fi- 

nance to an imaginary situation and uses 
the latter as the basis for an ingenious 

game. A shipwrecked engineer with a 

lump of gold is supposed to reach an 

island where, somewhat as on the actual 

Tristan d’Acunha, a small population 

with traditions of the western world, 

but cut off from it save for an occasional 
visit from some ship, maintains itself 
with economic self-sufficiency and with 
barter as its only means of exchange. 

There the engineer is imagined as trying 

to earn his way by developing productive 

enterprises (brickyards and looms, for 
example) out of materials which he finds 
scattered among the possessions of the 
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islanders, and from which, if he succeeds 
in purchasing them with his gold as se- 
curity, he can, with his engineering skill, 
make more profitable use than could the 
original owners. The game is played 
by one person as the ship-wrecked en- 
gineer-banker-entrepreneur, and from 
five to nine others as islanders, with 
counters representing claims on the gold 
and cards representing the ten scattered 
parts or shares in each of the ten enter- 
prises, and consists in buying and selling 
between the banker and the islanders 
and among the islanders. Once the 
general idea and simple rules are grasped, 
the game is easy to learn, amusing to 
play, allows for considerable skill and 
rivalry, and inevitably though incidently 
reveals the way in which our money 
system works. In England, where it 
was first introduced, it is said to have 
proved popular among both grown-ups 
and older school children. 


Small Towns. An Estimate of Their 
Trade and Culture. By WALTER 
Burr. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1929, pp. 267, $2.50 
A professor of rural sociology, ex- 

ceptionally familiar with rural communi- 
ties in the Middle West, draws a well- 
balanced sketch of their history, cultural 
development, and present conditions and 
activities, including business and trade 
organizations and relations, and educa- 
tional, social, and religious institutions 
and influences. 


Woman and Society. By MEyRICcK 
Bootn. New York: Longmans, Green 
and Company, 1929, pp. 256, $3.00 
A serious, sometimes provocative, dis- 

cussion of the subject by an English 

psychologist personally familiar with 
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social conditions in many parts of Europe. 
He believes that the question should be 
considered with more definite relation to 
modern psychologic, biologic, and 
eugenic science than is often the case; 
that the so-called feminist movement has 
led, not to the liberalizing and optimum 
development of woman, but rather to 
her masculinization and a consequent 
sense of maladjustment and unrest; and 
that the desirable outcome will be found, 
neither in attempting to return to old 
conditions of domestic life and relations, 
nor in continuing the present tendency 
toward a pseudo-equality of woman to 
man, but in discovering and following the 
activities and relations in which, under 
present economic conditions, woman, 
with her special biological and psycho- 
logical characteristics, can best serve 
society and fulfill her own nature. 


Occupations for College Women. A Bib- 
liography. Bulletin No. 1 of the In- 
stitute of Women’s Professional Rela- 
tions, By CuasE GorInc WoopHOUSE 
and RvurH FRANCES YEOMANS. 
Greensboro, N. C.: The North Caro- 
lina College for Women, 1929, pp. 290, 
paper, $1.00; cloth, $2.00 
A promising beginning to the publica- 

cations of this new Institute and one 
which will be of practical value to all 
concerned with the vocational and pro- 
fessional training of college women and 
the status of occupations open to them. 
Some twenty special lines of work are 
considered besides more general studies 
and problems common to all lines. The 
typographical arrangement is excellent 
for quick reference. Subdivisions of the 
chapter on home economics include busi- 
ness, dietetics, extension service, insti- 
tution management, and research. 
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ABSTRACTS FROM PERIODICALS 
CHILD DEVELOPMENT AND PARENTAL EDUCATION 


MENTAL HYGIENE AND BEHAVIOR 
PROBLEMS 


The relation of endocrinopathic states 
to conduct disorders of children, 
Louis A. Lurie. Am. J. Psychiatry 
9, 285-303 (1929) 

The individual's failure to adjust to his 
environment is held to result either from 
a pathological condition existing in the 
individual, detrimental environmental 
influences, or a combination of these. 
Of the first 500 cases of behavior diffi- 
culties in children studied at the Psycho- 
pathic Institute of the Jewish Hospital, 
sixty per cent were found due to innate 
pathological conditions, a considerable 
number of which were endocrinopathic. 
It is known that the endocrine glands 
are dominant factors in determining 
bodily structure and that disturbance in 
glandular function leads to conduct dis- 
orders, either directly as in cretins, or 
indirectly as in giants and midgets, where 
the physical abnormality makes social 
adjustment difficult. Because of the 
close relationship demonstrated to exist 
between endocrine disturbances and de- 
linquency, incorrigibility, sexual perver- 
sion, and crime in the Institute’s cases, 
five of which are given here in detail, 
the author concludes that no study of a 
problem child is complete without a 
thorough study of the glands of internal 
secretion. 


Child Study 7, November, 33-45 (1929) 
How children learn, FRANK N. FREE- 
MAN. 33-35. 
The psychologists study eating habits, 
Lyp1a J. RoBerts. 35-38. 


What we know about children’s sleep, 
HELEN Bort and NELLIE CHANT. 39- 
41, 58 


Habits of elimination, Hyman S. Lrrp- 
MAN. 42-43, 59. 

Living with our habits, Marton M. 
Miiter. 44-45. 

A well-balanced group of articles which 
present the new meaning of “habit.” 


Child Study '7, December, 65-79 (1929) 
This number is given over to eight 
short, authoritative articles on the utili- 
zation of children’s leisure time, par- 
ticularly Saturdays and Sundays. 


A study of the smiling and laughing of 
infants in the first year of life, Ruta 
W. WASHBURN. Genetic Psychol. 
Monographs 6, 397-535 (1929) 

Report of a detailed study of 15 chil- 
dren observed at intervals of four weeks 
when from eight to fifty-two weeks of 
age, in laboratory and home situations, 
to determine (1) the smiling and laughing 
behavior patterns characteristic of dif- 
ferent age levels, (2) methods of stimula- 
tion and their effectiveness, and (3) per- 
sonality differences shown by these forms 
of expressive behavior. Laughing is 
shown to occur later chronologically than 
smiling and to be more stereotyped in 
form on its first occurrence; the smiling 
behavior typical of 12, 20, 32, and 52 
weeks of age is summarized, but no 
similar differentiation of laughing was 
possible; smiling without stimulation oc- 
curred in but two subjects; “coy” smil- 
ing in two girls was the only sex difference 
noted; individual differences lay rather in 
the frequency of smiling and laughing 
behavior than in its forms; methods of 
stimulation effective for both smiles and 
laughter with young infants depended 
upon nearness of the experimenter, even 
physical contact, as a jolt rather than a 
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tickle; those most effective at varying 
age levels were also successful with the 
greatest number of children. Smiling 
and laughing shows no correlation with 
chronological age, relative rate of mental 
development, or physical condition as 
evidenced by the weight-height index; 
smiling is more a conditioned response 
than laughing and appears to be a com- 
municative, adaptive response rather 
than purely expressive. Three distinc- 
tive types of expressive behavior were 
shown, the characteristics of which are 
described; each subject remained con- 
stant to his type throughout the period of 
the experiment. No relationship was 
demonstrated between physical type and 
type of expressive behavior. 


Hygeia, 7, (1929) 

The teeth of the school child, C. N. 
Jounson, 882-885 

Can relaxation be taught? Lovise F. 
WINDLE, 889-893 

Adenoids, EMANUEL Krimsky, 894- 
895 

Your son enters college, M. L. Its.ey, 
896-898 

Teaching the physically handicapped 
child, Hucu G. RowE 1, 904-906 

Eighteen years of stuttering, WEN- 
DELL JOHNSON, 907-909 

The nursery school, F. H. Richardson, 
915-916 

A school number, in which the articles 
cited are of especial interest to parents 
and teachers. 


Manual motor correlation in superior 
children, Frrepa A. Krerer. J. Ap- 
plied Psychol. 13, 357-371 (1929) 

In this report of a study, made to 
determine whether there are consistent 
differences between the manual motor 
ability of children of superior and those 
of average intelligence, a summary of 
the literature reporting previous work in 
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the field and a description of the experi- 
ments, tests, and conditions used are 
given, and the following conclusions are 
drawn: “(1) the differences in perform- 
ance on manual motor tests of superior 
and average children are negligible, and, 
(2) while our data may be tvo iimited to 
be conclusive, they show that the differ- 
ence in practice effects on a motor func- 
tion between the two groups is insignifi- 
cant. Tasks involving motor ability 
might well be added to the course of 
study for superior children, providing 
local conditions warrant it.”’ 


Speech disorders, SmiLeEy BLANTON. 
Mental Hyg. 13, 740-753 (1929) 
Speech is shown to be a means of 

expressing emotional life and of adjust- 
ing to the group and a short cut to action. 
The speech mechanism is very sensitive 
to emotional changes; hence, speech dis- 
orders are likely to occur in persons who 
feel insecure, inadequate, or inferior. 
Delayed speech, letter-sound substitu- 
tion, oral inactivity, and stuttering are 
comprehensively discussed, together with 
methods for handling them. Of these 
disorders stuttering is shown to be the 
most common and difficult of correction 
and to be entirely within the province 
of mental hygiene. It occurs at the 
periods when new group adjustments are 
demanded, commonly at 2} and at 6 
years, when the child feels himself in- 
adequate and afraid. Treatment con- 
sists of physical hygiene, emotional re- 
education, relaxation and muscular 
coordination, and speech training. 


The adolescent “nervous breakdown,” 
GEorRGE E. GARDNER. Mental Hyg. 
13, 769-779 (1929) 

A study of over 500 replies to a ques- 
tionnaire sent to colleges of several types, 
showed that 12 per cent of the students 
gave a history of “nervous breakdown,” 
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which occurred most frequently in the 
senior year at high school or the freshman 
year at college, at an average age of 
16.1+, an age indicative of educational 
acceleration, although several of the 
group were markedly retarded. The 
causes for the breakdown, given as over- 
work, disease, mental factors, family 
make-up and attitudes, are considered 
in detail; and it is concluded that since 
a student body always includes a group 
disposed to emotional difficulties, atten- 
tion should be given to mental health. 


If a child has “taking ways,” H. M. 
Tresout. Parent's Magazine 4, Dec. 
14-15, 81-82 (1929) 

Discusses how young children may be 
given the concept of ownership and 
trained to respect the possessions of 
others, thus avoiding the problem of 


stealing. 


Children and their parents. J. Nat'l 

Educ. Assoc’n 18, 317-320 (1929) 

An outline of the mental hygiene study 
course prepared by the committee on 
mental hygiene of the National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers, together with 
the reading references and booklist and 
suggestions for organizing study groups. 


An analysis of 1,671 cases brought to the 
child guidance clinics of the New York 
State Department of Mental Hygiene, 
V. C. Brannam. Psychiatric Quart. 
3, 569-589 (1929) 

Statistical data here presented and 
analyzed cover the hereditary factors, 
home situations, early developmental his- 
tories, physical and mental conditions, 
and diagnostic classifications of 1,671 
problem children, most of whom came 
from homes below the average in eco- 
nomic status, from broken homes, and 
from those with faulty parental control. 
Feeble-mindedness and neurotic tenden- 
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cies were common among the parents, 
and the children were physically and 
mentally below the average of the com- 
munity. Inadequate school and social 
facilities are shown to be contributing 
factors. 


A case of lack of speech due to nega- 
tivism, MapELta RicBy. Psychol. 
Clinic 18, 156-161 (1929) 

A detailed case study of pure nega- 
tivism in a three-and-a-half-year-old boy 
of normal mentality with a description 
of the immediate treatment necessary to 
establish obedience and rescue him from 
imbecility. 


The measurement of infant behavior, 
ALBERT P. Weiss. Psychol. Rev. 36, 
453-471 (1929) 

A critical analysis of the factors to be 
considered in studies of infant behavior, 
based on the experimental work of the 
author. 


PARENTAL EDUCATION 


Guidance for home membership, John 
M. Brewer. J. Nat'l Educ. Assoc’n 
18, 245-246 (1929) 

One of a series of articles on this sub- 
ject. A plea is made for the reorganiza- 
tion of our present methodsof teaching 
to supply the technical knowledge and 
wisdom for satisfactory home member- 
ship. An outline is given of the “skills” 
required for such membership on the 
part of the child and of the prospective 
and actual life partner. The question 
is raised as to whether the separate 
education of the sexes is in any way 
defensible. 


Problem children and problem parents, 
CARMELITE JANVIER. Survey 63, 
75-77 (1929) 

Two case studies illustrate the part 
parents have in the development of 
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problem children, and the rdle of the 
visiting teacher in the reconditioning of 
both. 


PHYSICAL DEVELOPMENT 


A weight range table for children from 
5 to 15 years of age, Harorp K. 
FaBerR. Am. J. Diseases Children 
38, 758-761 (1929) } 

The author holds that weight for 
height and age as given in the usual 
tables based on averages is probably 
too high since, contrary to common 
opinion, more children are overweight 
than underweight. To determine the 
normal range of weight for height, 
age, and sex, the weights of 6,000 
California schoo] children were grouped, 
frequency distributions were made, the 
weight range which would include the 
central 80 per cent of the cases was 
computed, and the results tabulated. 
Deviations from the normal greater than 
that of 90 per cent of the children of 
like height, age, and sex as shown in 
these tables is considered underweight or 
overweight; children are classified only 
as “within normal limits” or “outside 
normal limits.” Percentages of under- 
or overweight cannot be calculated, but 
a child who exceeds these limits is 
considered to require medical examina- 
tion. 


Mortality and morbidity of children of 
school age, J. F. RoGers. Am. Phys- 
ical Educ. Rev. 34, 410-414 (1929) 
Statistics are presented to show the 

number and principal causes of death 

among children between 5 and 14, and 
the high mortality in the United States 
as compared with other countries. The 
economic loss, much of which is pre- 
ventable, is shown to be enormous. 

Similar data concerning defects and dis- 

abilities, largely correctible, give con- 

vincing evidence of the need for ade- 
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quate treatment for the four or five 
million children thus afflicted. 


The early diagnosis of mental defect, 
ARNOLD GESELL. Arch. Neurol. Psy- 
chiatry 22, 522-529 (1929) 

Because of rapid development in 
infancy, short periods in children below 
one year of age are as significant as 
several years in older ones. It is there- 
fore possible to ascertain mental de- 
ficiency in infancy. The author has 
drawn up a schedule of the mental growth 
during the first year, and by applying it 
in the examination of a large number of 
children has established the fact that 
retardation during the first year is not 
readily outgrown but projects itself 
proportionately into the subsequent 
periods. Two months of retardation in 
infancy may have led to two years of 
retardation at the age of six. The 
development of the premature infant 
should be reckoned not from actual birth 
but from the time when birth would 
normally have occurred. Mental re- 
tardation is held to result not through 
abrupt curtailment of mental growth 
but rather from a fundamental lack of 
power of growth. 


Physical measures of growth and nu- 
trition, Georce T. PaAtmMeER. Child 
Health Bull. 5, 176-178 (1929) 

A summary of the findings given in 
the monograph published under this 
title (see page 131) by the American Child 
Health Association with regard to the 
means of evaluating nutrition in chil- 
dren. It is concluded that measure- 
ments of girth and subcutaneous tissue 
are of more significance than measure- 
ments of weight in estimating nutrition. 
Tables are given for various combina- 
tions of height, chest, hip, and shoulder 
dimensions for 11 year old boys. Other 
tables show where a child’s measure- 
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ments place him among a thousand of 
his skeletal peers. 


Left-handedness in relation to speech 
defects, intelligence, and achievement, 
Davip W. Oates. Forum of Educ. 
7, 91-105 (1929) 

Definite objective tests for both uni- 
manual and bi-manual dexterity were 
given 4,176 boys, 9 to 18 years of age to 
determine left- or right-handedness, and 
telescopes and guns were used to deter- 
mine peculiarities of sight. It was found 
that 94.6 per cent were dextrals and 5.4 
per cent sinistrals. Many individuals 
were found to be mixed types, as left- 
handed and right-eyed, or left-handed 
in uni-manual, and right handed in bi- 
manual activities. Four times as many 
left-handed people have speech defects 
as have right-handed, and speech defects 
are more prevalent in mixed-handedness 
than in pure-handedness types. ‘The 
tendency to speech disturbance seems 
fundamentally related to departure from 
unilaterality of function in the native 
organization of the nervous system which 
expresses itself in mixed-handedness and 
crossing between eyes and hand.” 


Eye examination of school children, 
FRANK H. Ropin. J. Am. Med. 
Assoc’n 93, 911-917 (1929) 

The importance of routine eye ex- 
amination in school cannot be over 
emphasized. A statistical study made 
by the National Society for the Pre- 
vention of Blindness proved that there is 
no definite standard of what to consider 
defective vision in children. The ex- 
amination is too frequently done in 
improper surroundings and by un- 
qualified persons. The room should be 
at least twenty feet long and the lighting 
uniform. The examination should be 


made by the medical school inspector, 
preferably a trained ophthalmologist. 
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The author presents a definite standard 
and method for determining defective 
vision both for children who can read 
and those who are defective or of pre- 
school age. 


Progress in the prevention of deafness 
through the use of the audiometer in 
the public schools, HoRAcE NEWHART. 
J. Am. Med. Assoc’n 93, 1117-1119 
(1929) 

A report of the effective use of the 
audiometer over a three year period 
during which about 400,000 children 
have had periodic tests for early Joss of 
hearing as a means of preventing deaf- 
ness. The cooperation and support of 
physicians and a campaign to educate the 
public in the value of periodic hearing 
tests and the possibilities of the preven- 
tion of deafness will now greatly further 
the movement. 


A comparative study of the physical 
growth of dull children, L. R. 
WHEELER. J. Educ. Research 20, 
273-282 (1929) 

The physical and mental growth of a 
group of 273 north European children 
from public schools whose IQ’s, as de- 
termined by group intelligence tests, fell 
between 70 and 90 for six consecutive 
years, were measured by specially trained 
investigators at 12-month intervals from 
age 6 to age 11, and the results compared 
with similar data from normal children. 
The graphs presented show that dull 
children are below normal children in all 
measures of physical growth at every 
age period from 6 to 11, except in trunk 
length and iliac measure at age 6 in 
girls. This evidence substantiates the 
conclusions of previous studies based 
upon subjective measurements that a 
positive relation exists between mental 
and physical growth, and that children 
who are below norma! in intelligence are 
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also below normal in physical growth. 
The author holds that schools should 
consider physical growth as a factor in 
classification, instruction, and promo- 
tion, especially when the child deviates 
widely above or below the normal growth 
for his age. 


School records of illnesses at various 
ages, JOSEPHINE C. Foster. J. Educ. 
Research 20, 283-286 (1929) 

Data covering the causes of absence 
from nursery schools are combined with 
those previously reported for elementary 
schools, and from them it appears that 
respiratory infections and contagious dis- 
eases cause practically all the absences 
from nursery school. Attention should, 
therefore, be directed toward increasing 
the immunity of the child of this age 
either by inoculation or by mproving 
his physica! condition and preventing 
exposure to infections. As a cause of 
school absence, respiratory troubles de- 
crease somewhat with age, while diges- 
tve disturbances and headaches, pos- 
sibly ind cative of eyestrain, increase. 
Here instruction in measures to prevent 
illness is indicated. 


The inheritance of artistic talents, PAUL 
PopeNnoE. J. Heredity 20, 415-423 
(1929) 

A somewhat popular presentation of 
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the evidence supporting the belief that 
musical capacity is inborn in a child be- 
cause it exists in his ancestry; that it 
appears very early; that its presence may 
be determined by standard tests and 
used as a basis for advising a musical 
education. Ability in the pictorial arts 
is also shown to be inborn and hereditary. 
Such characteristics as a high degree of 
esthetic feeling, desire to excel, original- 
ity, self-confidence, and industry are, 
however, essential to success in either 
field. Histrionic ability appears not to 
be associated with high intelligence but 
rather with personality traits and lack of 
inhibitions that are to a large extent in- 
herited. No studies have been made to 
justify conclusions with regard to the 
inheritance of literary talent. 


Sitting height as a guide to the proper 
weight of an infant, MANUEL M. 
GiazieR. New Eng. J. Med. 201, 
883-884 (1929) 

The author considers sitting height to 
be a more scientific guide to an infant’s 
development than its weight and age, and 
on this basis presents three formulas with 
which to compute the proper weight for 
an infant at three age periods during the 
first year, which in practice have been 
found accurate, flexible, and individ- 
ualistic. 

H. R. H. 
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FOOD AND NUTRITION 


Contributed by the staff of the Food and Nutrition Division, Bureau of Home 
Economics, United States Department of Agriculture 


Metabolism of undernourished children, 
VIII, IX, Am. J. Diseases Children, 
38, 468-480 (1929) 

Two further reports in the series noted 
in J. Home Econ. 21, 291 (1929). 

VIII. The effect of high and low pro- 
tein diets on the excretion of creatine, 
creatinine and ammonia, Cut CHE WANG 
and Mitprep Kaucuer, 468-475. The 
authors here report a study of the effect 
of high and low protein diets on the nitro- 
gen and caloric balance of undernour- 
ished children, including 40 experiments 
of a minimum of three days each on 8 
normal and 10 underweight children be- 
tween the ages of 4 and 12 years, all but 
three of the children being girls. All 
of the children excreted creatine. In the 
underweight children the average output 
expressed as creatinine per kilogram of 
body weight was slightly higher on both 
diets than those in the normal group. 
A fairly constant relationship was found 
to exist between the creatine and total 
nitrogen excreted for both norma! and 
undernourished children on the high and 
low protein diets. The creatine output 
tended to decrease slightly and the creat- 
inine to increase slightly with the age 
of the child. The ammonia excreted 
was higher per kilogram of body weight 
but formed a lower percentage of the 
total nitrogen output on the high pro- 
tein diet than on the low protein diet. 
Somewhat larger quantities of ammonia 
were excreted by the undernourished 
children than the well nourished on both 
diets. “‘No abnormality in the elimina- 
tion of the waste products, creatine, 
creatinine, and ammonia was found in 
undernourished children.”’ 

IX. A study of the basal metabolism, 
caloric balance and protein metabolism 


during a period of gain in weight, Cu 
Cue WANG, RutH KERN, and MILpRED 
Kavucner, 476-480. The results are 
reported from the studies with twelve 
undernourished children of their basal 
metabolism, caloric balance, and protein 
metabolism. “The results confirm our 
observations on different children of 
varying degrees of underweight: namely, 
(1) that the basal metabolism of under- 
nourished children is apparently normal, 
(2) that the absorptive power of under- 
nourished children is equal to that of 
normal children, and (3) that the reten- 
tion of nitrogen in undernourished chil- 
dren is greater than that in children of 
normal weight, and as these children 
approach normal weight the retention of 
nitrogen decreases.” —H. B. K. 


The effect of an exclusive meat diet last- 
ing one year on the carbohydrate toler- 
ance of two normal men, E. Totsror. 
J. Biol. Chem. 83, 747-753 (1929) 

In this experiment, two healthy adult 
men were kept for one year on a diet 
consisting solely of lean and fat meat, 
eaten either cooked or raw, and furnish- 
ing 120 grams of protein and from 2,600 
to 3,000 calories per day. The subjects 
were tested for glucose tolerance imme- 
diately after the meat-fat diet was dis- 
continued and again two weeks or more 
after they had returned to a general diet. 
The first test showed a diminished toler- 
ance towards glucose in both men and 
glycosuria in one. The second test 
showed a normal glucose tolerance and 
sugar-free urine. The conclusions from 
this and similar experiments referred to 
by the authors are “that the normal 
carbohydrate mechanism needs daily 
stimulation for good function. Should 
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that stimulus be lacking, as is the case in 
low carbohydrate, high fat diets, and in 
prolonged fasting, it is temporarily in- 
capable of handling large quantities of 
carbohydrate. In normal human beings 
this mechanism recovers fully after a 
general diet.” —H. W. 


Some physiological effects of copper in 
the organism, F. B. Fiynn and J. M. 
Inouye. J. Biol. Chem. 84, 101- 
114 (1929) 

Copper being “‘so universally distrib- 
uted throughout the plant and animal 
kingdoms as to raise the question whether 
it may not play some important réle in 
the metabolic reactions of the organism,” 
the authors attempted to throw light on 
the subject by experiments with labora- 
tory animals. It was found that when 
copper, which is known to have a close 
affinity for any protein, was injected into 
an animal, most of it was retained by 
the protein at the site of injection and 
only a small portion was recovered in the 
excreta and organs; and that the mass at 
the site of injection became necrotic and 
sloughed off. In experiments with cats, 
the consumption of 10 mg. copper chlo- 
ride taken alone, produced vomiting; but 
SO mg. taken with the food gave no 
noticeable discomfort. When, in experi- 
ments with rats, copper chloride was 
given in the drinking water, over 80 per 
cent was eliminated in the feces; and 
analysis of the different organs showed 
that most of the copper was retained by 
the liver and very little retained by the 
bones, hair, heart, muscles, and spleen. 
It is suggested that its presence in the 
liver may be due to the fact that the liver 
acts as a filter. Copper was also found 
to exert an influence on the hematopoie- 
tic system and on the metabolism of the 
body as a whole, and to increase the 
oxygen-carrying capacity of the blood 
of the experimental animals; suggesting 


the possibility that copper may play some 
important rédle in stimulating blood 
formation.—C. H. M. 


Iron in nutrition. X. The specificity of 
copper as a supplement to iron in the 
cure of nutritional anemia, J. WADDELL, 
H. STEENBOcK, and E. B. Harr. J. 
Biol. Chem. 84, 115-130 (1929) 
Continuing experiments reported in 

J. Biol. Chem. '77, 777 (1928) and 83, 

243, 251, and 787 (1929), the authors 

found that the anemia in young rats 

caused by a diet of whole milk was not 
cured by the addition of pure iron salts 
alone, but that when small amounts of 
copper salts were added, the anemia was 
promptly cured. Since copper is not 
present in the hemoglobin molecule, 
the attempt was made “to see if any 
other element possessed the property of 
supplementing iron in the cure of anemia 
produced by a diet of whole milk,” and 
“to include in this group all those ele- 
ments that are known to be present in 
natural foods, that have been reputed to 
have a stimulating action on hematopoi- 
etic function, or that are chemically 
similar to copper.” Zinc, chromium, 
germanium, cobalt, nickel, tin, lead, cad- 
mium, mercury, antimony, and manga- 
nese had noeffectontheanemia. Arsenic 
brought about a temporary and mini- 
mum response in hemoglobin production. 

It appears, therefore, that copper is 

unique in its ability to bring about in- 

creased hemoglobin formation when sup- 
plementing iron salts and whole milk.— 

C. H. M. 


The relation of the vitamin A content to 
size of leaves, LAuRA McLAUGHLIN. 
J. Biol. Chem. 84, 249-256 (1929) 

To determine whether or not vitamin A 
is formed ‘n the leaves of a plant and 
then carried to the other parts, as seemed 
probable to the author since the leaves 
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contain the largest amounts, feeding ex- 
periments with rats were made in which 
vitamin A was supplied by equal weights 
of New Zealand spinach leaves fed in 
three lots of different sizes, whose sur- 
face areas measured respectively less 
than 4 square inch, between 4 and 5 
square inches, and between 8 and 10 
square inches. The rats were placed on 
an irradiated basal diet of purified casein 
18, dextrinized cornstarch 76, salt 4, agar 
2, with 0.4 (ap) gram yeast daily fed 
separately. Judging the potency of 
vitamin A by the amount of the food 
material required to produce growth, as 
given by Sherman and Munsell, J. Am. 
Chem. Soc. 47, 1639 (1925), it appeared 
that, in the case of the smallest leaves, 
less than 90 and more than 70 mg. were 
required weekly; in the medium-sized 
leaves, about 90 mg.; and in the largest 
leaves more than 110 and less than 120 
mg. It thus appears that weight for 
weight the small young leaves of New 
Zealand spinach are much more potent in 
vitamin A than the larger, older leaves, 
and that the vitamin A content of New 
Zealand spinach leaf varies inversely with 
the surface area.—C. H. M. 


Dietary factors influencing calcium as- 
similation. XI. The influence of cod- 
liver oil upon calcium metabolism of 
milking cows, E. B. Hart, H. STEEN- 
BocK, etal. J. Biol. Chem. 84, 359- 
365 (1929) 

Continuing investigations of the in- 
fluence of ultra-violet light and cod-liver 
oil on the mineral metabolism of cows, 
which were reported in J. Biol. Chem. 
73, 59 (1927), the authors found that 
cows producing above 35 pounds of milk 
daily were likely to be in negative lime 
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balance even if fed alfalfa hay; that one 
hour’s irradiation with ultraviolet light 
daily had no effect on calcium and phos- 
phorus assimilation; and that positive 
calcium balances were obtained only 
when the cows received green grasses 
and a calcium salt such as CaCO; or 
bone meal. Feeding } pound daily of 
cod-liver oil potent in vitamin D showed 
no favorable influence on calcium as- 
similation, tests showing that it was 
poorly, if at all, absorbed from the diges- 
tive tract.—C. H. M. 


Rice and beans as an adequate diet, D. 
H. Cook and T. Rivera. Porto Rico 
J. Pub. Health & Trop. Med. 5, 16-20 
(1929) 

In feeding experiments with white rats, 
the authors have demonstrated that a 
diet of boiled rice and beans, the usual 
diet of the country people of Porto Rico, 
is deficient in vitamin D. In the hope 
of finding some home-grown fruit and 
vegetable that would supply the deficien- 
cies, further experiments were carried 
out with diets including white and yellow 
yautia and ripe and green platano. It 
was found that the vitamin-D deficiency 
persisted with all the experimental diets, 
though to varying degrees, and was re- 
lieved only when cod-liver oil or other 
food known to contain vitamin D was 
added to the diet or when the subject 
was exposed to direct sunlight.—A. M. P. 


Vegetable food as a source of iodine, RoE 
E. REMINGTON. Science 68, 590 (1928) 
A popular article on iodine in vege- 

tables, particularly from South Carolina. 

Vegetables from this state are said to be 

particularly good sources of this element. 

—C. C. 
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INSTITUTION ECONOMICS 


Good work habits, C. N. UNnpERwoop. 
Factory & Ind. Management 78, 1335 
(1929) 

Proper supervision of a new worker 
establishes good work habits. A study 
of an individual worker indicates that 
clear-cut directions, the setting of a 
reasonable standard of performance, and 
a bonus increase the quality and quantity 
of work. 


Toward mental health, Dr. V. V. ANDER- 
SON. Factory & Ind. Management 78, 
1351-1352 (1929) 

A technique is presented for the study 
of causes of failure on a job. Physical 
examination, mental tests, and case his- 
tories reveal contributing causes to be 
maladjustment to the job, domestic or 
financial anxiety, fear of losing the job 
or of not making good, and ill health. 
Of a group selected for promotion on the 
basis of good mental, emotional, and 
physical adjustment to their work, 95 
per cent were successful, indicating the 
value of the technique in selective as well 
as in preventative and curative work. 


How to reduce noise in the hotel’s public 
service areas, TYLER S. RoGErs. Hotel 
Management, Sec. 1, 16, 312-314 
(1929) 

A discussion of the reduction of noise 
in kitchens, pantries, dining rooms, cor- 
ridors, and lobbies by means of felts, 
sound-absorbing paints, special plasters, 
and clay tiles adaptable to any conditions 
and decorative treatment. 


Readers Service Bureau, J. O. Daut. 
Hotel Management, Sec. I, 16, 430- 
431 (1929) 

An estimated monthly payroll for a 
110-room transient hotel includes: Un- 


der rooms: front office—clerks, 2, $100- 
$150; night clerk and auditor, 1, $75- 
$125; housekeeping department—house- 
keeper, 1, $100-$125; housemen, 2, $60- 
$75; maids, 8, $40; bellboys, 8, $35; ele- 
vator operator, 1, $45. Total employ- 
ees: 23. Under food: Supervision—chef- 
steward, 1, $200-$225; preparation— 
cooks, 4, $100-$150; pantry, oysters and 
coffee, 2, $60-$75; ice cream and general 
working assistant, 1, $100. Warewash- 
ing and cleaning—silverman and glass- 
washer, 1, $50-$60; dishwashers, 4, $50- 
$60; potwasher, 1, $50-$60. Service— 
headwaiter, 1, $125; waiters and 
waitresses, 15, $35; bus boys, 2, $30-$35. 
Miscellaneous —storekeeper, 1, $65-$75; 
ice man and cleaner, 1, $60. Total em- 
ployees: 34. Under general and unap- 
portioned: Manager, 1, Bookkeeper 
and secretary, 1, $100-$125. Under 
heat, light, power, and refrigeration: En- 
gineer, 1, $150-$175; firemen, 2, $100- 
$115. Under laundry: Supervision, 1, 
$90-$125; washing, 1, $90-$110; finish- 
ing, 3, $50-$60. Total employees: 5. 
Grand total: 67. 


How hotels are using prize contests to 
build employee morale, WILLIAM R. 
NEEDHAM. Hotel Management, Sec. I, 
16, 440 (1929) 

Methods used to build up employee 
morale include monthly bonus for the 
most polite bell boy; long employment 
service bonus; visit to the hotel training 
course at Cornell University; suggestion 
boxes and blanks; meetings for discus- 
sion of complaints and suggestions; pool- 
ing of tips; and extra vacations as prizes 
—the first, one week between Christmas 
and New Year; the second, duty relief on 
Christmas day; the third, duty relief on 
New Year’s Day. 
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Valuable carpet information, KNottT 
Knotes. Hotel Monthly 37, 65 (1929) 
On the basis of tests made by the New 

York Testing Company and the Massa- 

chusetts Institute of Technology, the 

hotel here reporting is convinced that 

Wilton carpeting, with its clear-cut, 

woven-in patterns, is best for the ordi- 

nary hotel room and for stairs and lobby. 

Different grades may be selected to suit 

different conditions. This hotel expects 

six years of service from its carpets. 


Buying on a budget, ADELINE Woop. 

Institution Buyer 1, 7-8 (1929) 

The buying for commercial food service 
is largely determined by the demand of 
the customer and the dealer’s profit, mak- 
ing quality often a secondary factor and 
cost the important item; whereas in in- 
stitution buying, taking the hospital as 
typical, quality comes first, yield second, 
and cost third. In order to put quality 
first, one must know exactly what, how, 
and where to buy to get the best and most 
for the money available. Price alone 
does not tell enough about a product. In 
the case of meat, for instance, price is 
significant only when linked up with the 
weight, age, and feeding of the animal, 
which bear directly on the food value, 
palatability, amount of waste, and loss 
in cooking. Food must be checked before 
it is accepted, first for quantity and 
weight, then for quality. The buyer 
must do team work with the man who 
sells. Price competition is good within 
limits, but should not be carried to such 
an extreme as to make the dealer careless 
in service or indifferent to the buyer’s 
interests. Bills should be paid promptly 
and regularly 


How the buyer can help the manufac- 
turer, EpOUARD PANCHARD. I[nstitu- 
tion Buyer, 1, 9-10 (1929) 


To attain greatest economy, pro- 
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duction, should be evenly distributed 
throughout the year rather than seasonal 
as in some food industries. Both manu- 
facturer and buyer should be alert to 
new improvements making for sanita- 
tion and the economy of effort and cost. 
Both also desire standardization, which 
defines quality, grades, units, and 
methods of purchase, equalizes chain 
cost prices, facilitates price comparisons, 
allows purchases to be made and re- 
ceiving to be controlled by the use of 
established specifications, and facilitates 
cost finding. 


Standardizing equipment for the Allerton 
rooms, JuLIA W. BincHAm. Institu- 
tion Buyer 1, 15-17 (1929) 

A description of the furniture and fur- 
nishings of a bedroom in a hotel for 
women. 


Floor space, storage, and refrigeration in 
hospital kitchens, HELEN HUBBELL 
and MARY DE GARMO BryAN. J. Am. 
Dietetic Assoc’n 5, 143-145 (1929) 
This article gives accurate figures of 

the floor space for storage and refrigera- 

tion in the kitchens of 126 hospitals. 

Four and two-tenths square feet floor 

space per person served constitutes the 

allowance in 52.8 per cent of the institu- 

tions. Four square feet is suggested as a 

minimum. 


Simplifying the construction of diets for 
diabetic patients, MARGARET TOEPFER 
Bacu and Etmer L. SEVRINGHAUS. 
Modern Hospital 33, 132-136 (1929) 

A convenient and time-saving plan 
which eliminates much calculation and 
menu planning is described, the general 
principle of which is the construction of a 
basic or standard diet in accordance 
with the needs of a given patient and the 
employment of substitution tables so that 
daily variations in all articles of food 
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become a simple matter. The scheme 
provides a series of low fat diets, which 
may also be made up as liquid. It also 
provides a ready interchange between 
the low and high fat diets, and between 
thesolid,soft,andliquid. Sucha system- 
atized series of standard diets is a help 
in teaching medical students, nurses, and 
patients. 


Points that are often overlooked in plan- 
ning the hospital kitchen, Owen T. 
WEBBER. Modern Hospital 33, 144- 
148 (1929) 

It is well in planning a food service de- 
partment to draw up a preliminary sched- 
ule for the location of the departments 
from the standpoint of economical opera- 
tion and then to retrace steps and fill in 
details. A method of operation should 
be decided upon by the person making 
the layout and written up in the form of a 
report so that the person in charge of 
the completed department may know 
the thought behind the design. Most 
information received on plans and equip- 
ment is biased because every man has 
something to sell. 

In ordinary hospitals 80 per cent of the 
trays should be issued from the ward 
serving kitchens, leaving only 20 per 
cent to come from the main diet kitchen. 
All serving pantries should be equipped 
for short orders. It is advisable, before 
awarding a contract, to have the diagram 
showing the arrangement of equipment 
drawn to one-half or three-fourths inch 
scale so that the dietitian can study 
the arrangement. The minimum head 
room in a kitchen should be 12 feet, 
with a subceiling sufficiently high to 
insure the easy repair of pipes. 


Facilitating the purchase, storage, and 
delivery of supplies, Purim Lovejoy. 
Nation’s Schools 4, 79-82, 90-94 (1929) 
The author recommends keeping a 
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complete history of every item pur- 
chased, including budget price, when the 
bids were sent out, accepted price, pur- 
chase order number, and the name of the 
person to whom the latter is made out. 
Records suggested include requisition 
slips, bin inventory cards, order forms, 
bid sheets, and others. A visible file is 
advised. 


The energy and the protein content of 
foods regularly eaten in a college com- 
munity. By Francis G. BENEDICT 
and A. GERTRUDE Farr. Durham, 
New Hampshire: V.H. Agr. Exp’t Sta. 
Bull. 242, 1929, pp. 60 
The type of eating places represented 

are the commercial cafeteria, college 

cafeteria, and drugstores. In addition 

to the interesting result of the analyses, a 

simple method for the calculation of 

energy value from the air-dry weight of 
the food mixture is suggested. 


The grades of labor—a key for job classi- 
fication and appraisal, J.O. Hopwoop. 
Personnel J. 8, 114-124 (1929) 

An equitable and convenient plan 
applicable to any industrial organization 
for the establishment of initial wage rates 
and the determining of promotional in- 
crements for all grades of service. To 
obtain a full measure of cooperation and 
maximum output, it is necessary to co- 
ordinate and evaluate service for the 
sake of insuring to the individuals a 
reasonably just return, increasing as they 
become efficient. In any undertaking 
the results obtained depend on the point 
of view of the employee, whether it be 
the individualistic which sets him against 
the employer, or the cooperative which 
sets him to work with rather than for 
the employer. A well-run organization 
will be flexible enough to admit shifts 
which will benefit the whole. Job speci- 
fications should include written descrip- 
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tions of duties, the necessary general and 
technical knowledge and experience re- 
quired, and the physical and other per- 
sonal qualifications. An_ established 
wage plan is a distinct advantage in de- 
termining the annual budget. 


Boredom in industry, S. Wyatt. Per- 

sonnel J. 8, 161-171 (1929) 

Signs of restlessness and desire for 
change from repetitive work appear after 
two hours at a stretch and thereafter 
efficiency is maintained only at the ex- 
pense of increased effort. Interest is at 
a minimum in the middle of the morning, 
and operatives often work better in the 
afternoon on the “home stretch.” The 
degree of boredom with repetitive work 
depends on the intelligence and tempera- 
ment of the individual. Suggestions for 
avoiding boredom are: Creating interest 
in the work by showing how it is con- 
nected with the whole; establishing 
rhythm; paying by piece-rate rather than 
by time-rate; supplying materials by 
“hour lots” rather than by an endless 
belt; allowing rest periods (10 minutes 
in the middle of the work spell has been 
shown to increase output from two to 
ten per cent); making the industrial at- 
mosphere pleasant and sympathetic; and 
providing opportunities in the commu- 
nity for outside development. 


Measuring labor turnover, WrILt1Am A. 
BERRIDGE. Personnel J. 8, 197-206 
(1929) 

Labor turnover is not only wasteful 
and expensive but also in great part con- 
trollable. Increased interest in this 
managerial problem is due to such fac- 
tors as the extension of the principle and 
practise of business budgeting which has 
become firmly established in the fields 
of finance, sales, and production to 
include labor budgeting; the interest in 
functional organization which includes 
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the functions of labor control; the im- 
provement of industrial relations and 
gaining employee good will; the high 
level of wage rates, which gives increas- 
ing importance to the financial loss in- 
volved in the departure of a trained 
worker; the extent and fluctuation of 
labor turnover as compared‘with those in 
other establishments. 


Opportunities for the home economics 
trained woman in hotel work, Mary A. 
Linpstey. Prac. Home Econ. 7, 332 
(1929) 

According to the author there are 
several lines of work in the hotel field 
especially suitable for home economics 
trained women. These are found in 
the main restaurants and in the tea- 
rooms, coffee shops, and cafeterias 
operated as subsidiaries. The work may 
be that of food production manager or 
restricted to some special phase such as 
purchasing. The positions of personnel 
director and of house director open up 
large fields. Hotel publications also em- 
ploy trained home economists for their 
sections on cookery and housekeeping. 


Readers Service Bureau, R. R. Mark- 
BREITER. Restaurant Management 25, 
320 (1929) 

Average figures are given for weight 
and approximate yield of bones, fat, and 
edible portion of ribs of beef, short loin, 
calves liver, pork loin, smoked ham, 
turkeys, and hens. 


Relative economy of the various cuts of 
pork. By SLEETER Butt and J. H. 
LONGWELL. Urbana, Illinois: Univ. IU. 
Agr. Exp’t Sta. Bull. 330, 1929, pp. 14 
The charts on pages 344 and 345 of 

this bulletin will be of special value to 

dietitians in establishing size, number, 
and cost of portions of various pork cuts. 
M. DEG B. 
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Charts on Nutrition and Growth. A 
series of nine charts with pictures show- 
ing the effects of adequate and inade- 
quate diets on laboratory animals, to- 
gether with groups of common foods that 
supply the factors under discussion, have 
been prepared by Dr. Hazel E. Munsell 
of the Bureau of Home Economics. They 
are planned for classroom and lecture 
uses, are attractively printed in black- 
and-white, and may be purchased for 50 
cents (stamps not to be sent) from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 


Cod-liver Oil in Animal Feeding. A 
“Bibliography on Cod-liver Oil in Ani- 
mal Feeding with Noncritical Comments 
and Abstracts” by John Ruel Manning 
was appended to the 1929 report of the 
United States Commissioner of Fisheries. 
It is now available separately as a 32- 
page bulletin designated Bureawof Fish- 
eries Document No. 1065 and is for sale 
by the Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, D. C., at 10 cents a copy. 


Sterilizing Grapefruit by Heat. A 
practicable method of sterilizing grape- 
fruit by heat has resulted from research 
carried on by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in connection with 
the problem of the Mediterranean fruit 
fly, and has led to a modification of the 
quarantine regulations regarding Florida 
grapefruit in interstate commerce. The 
heating, which forms part of the usual 
coloring process, must be such as to give 
a temperature of 110°-115°F. in the 
center of the fruit and maintain it for 
eight hours. 


Where Candy is Sold. Candy is re- 
tailed in about 450,000 establishments, or 
“outlets,” in the United States, according 


to Domestic Commerce, 58.3 per cent of 
the total retail sales being made in con- 
fectionery, soft drink, and ice-cream es- 
tablishments; 15.7 per cent in drug- 
stores; 9 per cent in 5-and-10-cent stores; 
and the remainder in restaurants, gro- 
ceries, delicatessen and tobacco shops, 
department stores, and various other 
places. It is estimated that the 
$1,000,000 spent annually for candy 
represents 3.6 per cent of the nation’s 
total food bill. 


Mayonnaise. The definition for 
mayonnaise as recently revised and 
amended by the Foods Standards Com- 
mittee of the United States Department 
of Agriculture and approved by the 
Secretary of Agriculture, thus making it 
the standard for use in the enforcement 
of the Federal Food and Drug Act, reads 
as follows: ‘““Mayonnaise, Mayonnaise 
Dressing, Mayonnaise Salad Dressing, is 
the clean, sound, semisolid emulsion of 
edible vegetable oil, egg yolk or whole 
egg, a vinegar and/or lemon juice, sea- 
soned with one or more of the following: 
salt, sugar, spice commonly used in its 
preparation. The finished product con- 
tains not less than 50 per cent of edible 
vegetable oil, and the sum of the per- 
centages of oil and egg yolk is not less 
than 78.” 


Suits for the Small Boy. Clarice 
Louisba Scott is the author’s name on this 
addition to the series of attractive, 
illustrated leaflets prepared by the cloth- 
ing and textile division of the Bureau of 
Home Economics. It tells how to con- 
struct boy’s suits that are comfortable 
and substantial, easy to make and to 
launder, smart and boyish looking, and 
that include ingenious, practicable but- 
tons and openings which the youngster 
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can do and undo for himself. Cuopies 
can be obtained from the United States 
Department of Agriculture, by request- 
ing Leaflet No. 52. 


Silk for American Women. The Silk 
Association of America is authority for 
the statement that in 1928 American 
women purchased twenty-two million 
dozen pairs of pure silk hose, an increase 
of two million dozen over the previous 
year, and required an increase of more 
than a million pounds of raw silk to meet 
all their various requirements. 


Cotton Wall Coverings. Whether cer- 
tain cotton fabrics are satisfactory for use 
on walls has been studied by the new uses 
of cotton section of the textile division 
of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, with the conclusion, as given 
in Domestic Commerce for October 21, 
that the cloth is preferable to wall paper 
because its high tensile strength both 
protects plaster and conceals cracks; 
because it may be cleaned with a damp 
cloth; because it can be made impervious 
to dampness; because it lends itself well 
to stenciling and other types of decora- 
tion; because its life of usefulness is much 
longer. This last fact is said to make its 
real cost lower than that of paper. 


Muskrat Farms. The value of musk- 
rat skins having increased almost tenfold, 
the trapping of muskrats has become a 
commercial industry; and muskrat farm- 
ing is said by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Bureau of Biological 
Survey, to be profitable business. The 
formerly useless marsh areas around the 
Great Lakes, the tidewater marshes of 
the Middle Atlantic States, and Louisana 
are among the sections utilized. 


An Inca Gentleman. The dress, 
weapons, family, and housing of “A Man 
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of Quality in Ancient Peru’ are described 
by L. E. Elliott in the Pan-American 
Magazine for October, with illustrations 
from pottery and textiles which show the 
development of the arts and indicate 
some of the sports and interests of this 
remarkable race. 


Economies in Wrapping Packages. 
The National Retail Dry Goods Associa- 
tion, in cooperation with the United 
States Bureau of Standards, is conducting 
a survey of the practices of department 
stores in the wrapping of packages, as a 
result of which it is hoped that costs of 
packing and wrapping can be reduced by 
10 percent. Secretary Lamont is quoted 
by the United States Daily as stating 
that the six thousand or more department 
stores in the country distribute annually 
three billion packages. The principal 
supplies involved are said to be folding, 
set-up, and corrugated boxes; wrapping 
paper, paper bags, and tissue paper; 
twine and gummed tape. 


Play Suits for Winter. Outdoor win- 
ter clothing for preschool children is the 
subject of the attractive, illustrated leaflet 
prepared by Bess M. Viemont of the 
Bureau of Home Economics and issued 
as United States Department of Agricul- 
ture leaflet No. 54-L. It gives practical 
suggestions for play suits that not only 
keep the youngsters warm and dry but 
do so without being so bulky or clumsy 
that they interfere with freedom of move- 
ment, or so difficult to get on and off and 
to fasten that they prevent self-help. 


Insurance against Slipping. A Nor- 
wegian rubber footwear company offers 
to compensate the wearers of its products 
for injuries due to slipping, says a United 
States Daily account of an item from the 
United States trade commissioner at 
Oslo, ‘““Mr.”’ Gudrun Carlson. 
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Home Laundering. ‘“‘Methods and 
Equipment for Home Laundering” is the 
title of the United States Department of 
Agriculture Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1497, 
prepared by the division of textiles and 
clothing of the Bureau of Home Eco- 
nomics, and recently issued to supersede 
Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1099, of which the 
new pamphlet is a revision. 


The Cost of Returning Goods. The 
statistics of merchanidse returned to an 
Ohio department store during three 
months have been used for a case study 
by Josephine A. Lowrie, and her findings 
are published as special Bulletin X-27 
of the Bureau of Business Research, 
Ohio State University, Columbus. The 
sales in the store average over $1,000,000 
a month; return merchandise transac- 
tions were found to be 14,942 a month, 
the value of the merchandise averaging 
3.03 per cent of the net sales transactions. 
The direct cost of the return transac- 
tions ranged from 31.8 to 61.6 cents per 
sale, and totalled half of one per cent of 
the value of the net sales. 


Goldfish Statistics. That breeding of 
goldfish constitutes one of the foremost 
fish farming industries of the United 
States is shown by figures from the 
Bureau of Fisheries in the United States 
Daily for November 27. Of the 
21,500,000 goldfish produced in 1928 and 
valued at $942,000, over a fifth were 
fancy varieties, valued at $369,000. In 
addition, some 380,000 fancy fish, with 
a wholesale value of about $31,900, were 
imported from Japan. Under favorable 
conditions, from 30,000 to 40,000 fish 
can be grown per pond acre. Over- 


crowding is likely to produce inferior fish, 
whether in ponds or in home aquaria; the 
proper allowance of water is reckoned as 
one gallon for each inch of a fish’s body, 
exclusive of the tail. 


The retail trade in 
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goldfish is handled principally by 5-and- 
10-cent stores and drugstores as an ad- 
vertising feature. 


Restaurant Guest Checks. ‘The writ- 
ten checks used in restaurants and other 
eating places are a type of commodity 
which has recently undergone commer- 
cial simplification. As the result of a 
simplified practice conference held at 
the United States Department of Com- 
merce and reported in Commercial 
Standards Monthly for November, a 
standing committee was appointed to 
enlist the support of all manufacturers, 
distributors, and users of such checks in 
the reduction of grades and sizes to the 
varieties actually needed, and to keep 
the program abreast of current practice. 


Sportsmanship Code. “Keep the 
rules; keep faith with your comrades; 
keep your temper; keep yourself fit; keep 
a stout heart in defeat; keep your pride 
under in victory; keep a sound soul, a 
clean mind and a healthy body; ‘Play 
the Game’”’ is the code of the Sports- 
manship Brotherhood as quoted in the 
report of a study of “Boys’ Athletics in 
Thirty-three Settlements of New York 
City.” This study was made by Charles 
J. Storey of the Russell Sage Foundation 
and recently published by the Welfare 
Council of New York City, 157 Fifth 
Avenue. 


Housing, Zoning, and Town Planning. 
A list of books and reports on these sub- 
jects received since October, 1928, was 
issued in October as National Housing 
Association Publications No. 59, and may 
be purchased from the Association, 105 
East 22nd Street, New York City, for 
fifty cents a copy. 


Cost of Family Dwellings. The cost 
of constructing family dwellings in the 
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larger cities of the United States was the 
subject of an article in the Monthly 
Labor Review for November. Con- 
sidering all classes of dwellings in the 14 
cities having a population of 500,000 
or more, St. Louis showed the lowest 
average cost per family, $2,738; and 
Washington, the highest, $6,410. In 
cities of from 200,000 to 500,000, costs 
ranged from $2,633 in Dallas to $8,316 in 
Providence. In those from 100,000 to 
200,000, family dwellings, in which 57 
per cent of the families were housed, 
cost on the average $4,578; while apart- 
ment houses average $3,270 per family. 


Wall Paper. The standards for wall 
paper adopted jointly by manufacturers, 
retailers, and consumers as the result of a 
simplified practice conference held last 
May at the United States Department of 
Commerce, have been published by the 
Department as Commercial Standard 
CS16-29. They cover what are known 
in the trade as printed, plain, and em- 
bossed papers, pastics, engraved papers, 
and varnished tiles. The specifications 
govern width of raw stock and of printed 
pattern, length of single roll, and cover- 
age surface. The standard also estab- 
lishes a minimum quality level based on 
weight, color, fastness, grounding, print- 
ing, and raw stock. Copies of the pam- 
phlet containing the full statement of the 
standard may be purchased for 5 cents 
each from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington, D. C. 


Safety Code for Mechanical Refrigera- 
tion. A subcommittee of the American 


Standards Association, working with the 
American Society of Refrigerating En- 
gineers, announced in November the 
completion of a new draft of the safety 
code for mechanical refrigeration. It 
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deals with single unit installations, par- 
ticularly in homes; commercial units; 
multiple installations; and commercial 
refrigerating machinery. The section on 
multiple installations is believed to pro- 
vide against such accidents as were re- 
cently reported in the Chicago area. 


Florence Nightingale. The life of 
“the lady of the lamp” is told by Grace 
T. Hallock and C. E. Turner in the fifth 
pamphlet of the Health Heroes Series, 
published by the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company for junior and senior 
high schools. Five copies to each teacher 
for class use will be sent on request from 
superintendents or principals. 


Movie Story of the Women’s Bureau. 
A one-reel film showing the “ins and outs 
of the bureau, the whys and wherefores, 
and the who’s who,” not to mention a 
bureau survey in the making, has been 
added to the list of exhibit material ob- 
tainable from the Women’s Bureau of 
the United States Department of Labor. 


Special Legislation for Women in Ger- 
many. The findings of the Federal 
Ministry of Labor in Berlin agree with 
those of the Women’s Bureau of the 
United States Department of Labor to 
the effect that legislation for women has 
not led to the displacement of women 
workers in that country. Frau Else 
Liiders is quoted in a release from the 
Bureau as saying that “to combat special 
legislation for the protection of female 
workers is not opening doors, but tearing 
a safety net . . . . woven by dint of 
long and painful toil, and the meshes 
should rather be made smaller, and not 
wider, in order to protect female workers 
from the prodigal exploitation of their 
womanhood and motherhood.” 
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Junior Home Economics Specialist. 
The United States Civil Service Com- 
mission announces an open, competitive 
examination for a position of this grade 
in the Bureau of Home Economics, 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, applications for which must be on 
file with the Commission in Washington 
not later than February 4, 1930. The 
duties will be concerned with laboratory 
work in studying the preparation, preser- 
vation, and use of foods in the household. 
Entrance salaries range from $2,000 to 
$2,500. Full information may be ob- 
tained from the United States Civil Ser- 
vice Commission at Washington, D. C., 
or from the United States Civil Service 
Board of Examiners at the post office or 
customhouse in any city. 


Home Economics in the Public 
Schools. A small conference on the 
place of home economics in the schools of 
the United States was held in Washing- 
ton on December 6 and 7, at the call of 
the Commissioner of Education. School 
administrators as well as supervisors, 
teacher-trainers, and educational leaders 
were invited. Among the forty or fifty 
persons present were: Dean James Rus- 
sell, Dean Margaret Justin, Miss Agnes 
Craig, Miss Cora Winchell, Miss Frances 
Swain, Miss Florence Fallgatter, besides 
the assistant commissioner, Miss Bess 
Goodykoontz, and Miss Emeline Whit- 
comb of the Office of Education. At a 
dinner at the Cosmos Club on Friday 
evening, Dr. Suzzalo was the principal 
speaker. On Saturday evening, Miss 
Edwards and Miss Atwater gave an 
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informal dinner for the visiting home 
economists. 

American Library Association. The 
fifty-second annual conference of the 
American Library Association will be 
held in Los Angeles, California, June 23- 
28, 1930. Headquarters will be at the 
Biltmore Hotel. 

American Public Health Association. 
The 59th annual meeting of the American 
Public Health Association will be held in 
Fort Worth, Texas, during the week of 
October 27, 1930, with the Hotel Texas as 
headquarters. Detailed programs will 
be announced in the official publication 
of the Association, The American Jour- 
nal of Public Health and the Nation’s 
Health. Further information may be 
obtained from the executive secretary, 
Mr. Homer N. Calver, 370 Seventh 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Child Study Association of America. 
The Association is maintaining an ob- 
servation-conference service “designed 
to meet the needs of persons engaged in 
parent education or closely related fields, 
who wish to become more conversant 
with the activities, principles, and 
methods sponsored by various parent 
education centers.” The service, in 
operation from November 18 to Decem- 
ber 20, 1929, and again from January 13 
to March 21, 1930, is at the disposal of 
any organization or individual making 
written request to the director, Mrs. 
Sidonie M. Gruenberg, 54 West 74th 
Street, New York City. 

May Day—National Child Health Day. 
Plans for the celebration of May 1, 1930, 
as a day especially devoted to the con- 
sideration of child health were drawn up 
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in November by the National Child 
Health Day Committee of the State 
Provincial Health Authorities and the 
representatives of the American Child 
Health Association. Mrs. Walter Mc- 
Nab Miller, association director of the 
division of publications of the Associa- 
tion, is in charge of relations with cooper- 
ating organizations. Full information 
may be obtained from the American 
Child Health Association, 370 Seventh 
Avenue, New York City. 

National Retail Dry Goods Associa- 
tion. The 19th annual convention is to 
be held at Hotel Pennsylvania, New York 
City, February 3 to 7. 

Philosophy of Rural Life. The topic 
of a luncheon session of the rural sociol- 
ogy section of the American Sociological 
Conference held in Washington, Decem- 
ber 27 to 30, was entitled “My Philoso- 
phy of Rural Life.”” Among the speakers 
were C. J. Galpin and Lita Bane. 

Red Cross Nutrition Service. During 
the year ended June 30, 1929, the 
monthly average of persons receiving 
instruction through the service was 
116,392, with 8,000 reached through con- 
sultation and home visits. Classes in 
nutrition numbered 4,793 and teachers 
receiving instruction in nutrition, 1,407. 
About $71,000 was expended by the 
national organization and $138,000 by 
the chapters. 

American College in Albania. King 
Zogu of Albania is reported in School and 
Society to have given 380 acres of land 
for an American College to be supported 
partly by the Methodist Episcopal 
Church of America, partly by the Al- 
banian Government, and with its faculty 
paid largely by Duke University of 
North Carolina. The college, which 
will be open to both men and women, 
will give classical instruction and also 
train teachers. 
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International Association for the Pro- 
motion of Child Welfare. At the eighth 
session of this organization, which will 
be held in Stockholm next September, 
the question why children fail to attend 
school will form an important item of the 
agenda. 


NEBRASKA 


Nebraska Home Economics Associa- 
tion. At a recent meeting, Catherine 
Cleveland of the Cotton Textile Institute 
gave an instructive, illustrated talk on 
the newest uses of cotton. 

University of Nebraska. The twenty- 
fifth annual meeting of the home eco- 
nomics section of Organized Agriculture 
was held on the Agricultural College 
campus January 7, 8, and 9. Members 
of the home economics department of 
the University participating in the pro- 
gram were: Mrs. Edna Snyder, who dis- 
cussed “Studies in Equipment of Value 
to the Homemaker”; Ruth Staples, 
“Emotional Habits in Young Children”; 
Bess Steele, “Pictures in the Home’’; 
Evelyn Metzger, “Attractive Room Ar- 
rangement.”’ Bess Rowe of the Farmer’s 
Wife presented five master farm home- 
makers of Nebraska. Dr. Harlan Koch 
of the University faculty talked on 
“Spiritual Influences in the Home.” 

At the fourth annual Organized Agri- 
culture meetings for Western Nebraska 
at Scottsbluff, December 11, 12, and 13, 
Ruth Staples of the University faculty 
discussed “‘Why Children Act As Thev 
Do,” and Rebekah Gibbons, ‘“What’s 
New in Nutrition.” 

The Annual Extension Conference was 
held on the Agricultural College campus 
December 16-21. “The Homemaker’s 
Association in Kentucky,” “Developing 
Leadership among Rural Women,” and 
“Some Professional and Personal Stand- 
ards which Home Economics Extension 
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Workers Should Strive to Maintain” 
were topics discussed by Myrtle Weldon, 
Kentucky state home demonstrator. 

Representatives from the uwome eco- 
nomics department are now working on 
plans for a new dormitory to house three 
hundred girls which is to be ready for 
occupancy September, 1930. 

Elvessa Stewart, a graduate who has 
been in home economics work in the 
Philippine Islands for 17 years, visited 
the home economics classes of the Uni- 
versity recently. Miss Stewart reports 
that Clara Palafox Carino, a recent 
graduate, is one of her supervisors in the 
Islands. 

The Home Economics Club has been 
reorganized under the name Home Eco- 
nomics Association of the University 
of Nebraska. All business is conducted 
by a council. An interesting, profitable 
program has been planned for the year. 
In October an initiation service was held, 
and in December over one hundred 
faculty and students participated in a 
get-acquainted dinner. After dinner 
there were toasts, singing, and stunts. 
The association has a fund of $300 which 
is loaned to worthy students. 

Rose Shonka, supervisor of home eco- 
nomics in the Lincoln Public Schools was 
appointed by Miss Pyrtle, of Lincoln, 
president of the National Educational 
Association, to attend the conference 
called by William John Cooper, United 
States Commissioner of Education in 
Washington, D. C. Miss Shonka re- 
ports a reorganization of the home eco- 
nomics work in the Lincoln schools on 
the unit basis. 


NEW JERSEY 


New Jersey Home Economics Associa- 
tion. Ethel Powell, director of home 
economics at Atlantic City, is acting as 
state chairman for a home economics 
membership drive. She has appointed 
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“lieutenants” in various parts of the 
state, among them Alphra Ackerman of 
Hillside, who is working hard to secure 
memberships in Bergen County. 

North Jersey Home Economics Associa- 
tion. The executive committee met on 
December 2 at the Public Service Dem- 
onstration Kitchen to discuss plans for 
the February meeting when the Domestic 
Science Teachers of Newark will be the 
hostesses. Chairmen of committees have 
been appoineed by the executive com- 
mittee as follows: Program, Catherine 
Calahan, Newark; membership and pub- 
licity, Grace Hadley, New Brunswick; 
studies, Mabel Kysor, Newark. 

Home Economists in Business. In 
New Jersey, home economists employed 
by utility companies, food products com- 
panies, manufacturers of appliances and 
business enterprises are not yet formally 
organized, though they frequently have 
a “gathering” at somebody’s office. 
The first such meeting of this season 
was a delightful supper “reunion” and 
bridge, for which Catherine Calahan of 
the home economics department of the 
Public Service Electricand Gas Company 
was hostess. It is generally felt that 
from these informal meetings a fine, 
large, active organization will result. 

The Jersey City Normal School. 
Home economics as a personal improve- 
ment course will be required of every 
student before graduation from the school. 
It is planned to stress the importance to 
the teacher of a wise expenditure of in- 
come and intelligent selection of food and 
clothing. Emma Pierce, formerly su- 
pervisor of home economics in Morris- 
town, has charge of this new work. 

New School Buildings. Little Falls, 
New Milford, Oradell, North Plainfield, 
Wildwood Crest, North Wildwood, New- 
field, and Maywood all have unit kitch- 
ens in their new home economics de- 
partments. 
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Toms River has created a home eco- 
nomics department in the new high 
school and is giving instruction in this 
subject for the first time. The depart- 
ment is fortunate in having a five-room 
cottage on the school property which 
has been remodeled for its use. The 
house contains dining room, living room, 
laundry, two bed rooms, and bath, and 
six unit kitchens and a sewing room in 
the one-story addition in the rear. 
Elizabeth Hamlin is the instructor. 


NEW MEXICO 


District Meetings. During February 
and March district conferences will be 
held in seven regions of the state. The 
programs will be centered around cur- 
riculum building and improvement. 

At this time, the student clubs will 
also have their district meetings, which 
afford an opportunity for interchange of 
ideas among all the clubs of the state. 
Because of the size of the state, the num- 
ber of student representatives is limited. 
The student clubs in New Mexico have 
chosen for their club name an Indian 
word, Kemoauvanna, meaning “Friends 
and Homemakers,” and an Indian pin 
for their symbol. 

State Agricultural College. Jane 
Hinkley, agent of the Federal Board for 
Vocational Education for the Pacific 
Region, visited New Mexico during the 
week of December 9. 

Extension Service. Mrs. Esther 
Bowles Call, a graduate of the College 
of Industrial Arts, Denton, and a former 
student at the University of California 
at Los Angeles, has been appointed home 
demonstration agent in Union County, 
with headquarters at Clayton. 

Hazel Usner, formerly district exten- 
sion agent with headquarters at Tucum- 
cari, has been transferred to a new 
district composed of Colfax and Harding 
counties, with headquarters at Raton. 


[February 


NEW YORK 


New York Home Economics Associa- 
tion. Western District. At a recent 
meeting Mary Olive Neal, chairman of 
the program committee, requested an ex- 
pression from this group as to the type 
of program most acceptable to the mem- 
bers attending these meetings. From 
the list of subjects suggested, the follow- 
ing received the highest votes. 1, Op- 
portunities in the commercial field for the 
home economics graduates; 2, the latest 
findings in nutrition; 3, the homemaking 
teachers’ opportunity for character build- 
ing; 4, book reviews on contemporary 
literature; 5, art in the home. The com- 
mittee will incorporate these subjects in 
the yearly program. 

A luncheon meeting was held on De- 
cember 7 at the Town Club, Buffalo, pri- 
marily to create a greater spirit of fellow- 
ship among members. Edith Thomas, 
president, presided. Professor Albert R. 
Shadle of the University of Buffalo read 
a number of selections after the luncheon. 

State Teachers College, Buffalo. The 
home economics department has appre- 
ciated the privilege of having the loan 
exhibit from the United States Bureau of 
Home Economics on exhibition in the 
clothing department for one week. The 
garments in it are the result of studies 
made on children’s clothing in the differ- 
ent parts of the United States. Various 
groups were invited to inspect the gar- 
ments, among them the mothers of the 
kindergarten and primary children, the 
kindergarten teachers of the city, and 
members of the Mothers Club of Buffalo. 
Great interest was shown in the ideas 
worked out in the children’s garments to 
encourage self-help and good habit 
formation. 

Members of the sophomore class in 
oral English have prepared a ten-minute 
talk on the “Opportunity of Studying 
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Home Economics in the Teacher-Train- 
ing Course at State Teachers College at 
Buffalo.” Several high schools in West- 
ern New York extended invitations to 
their graduates among these students to 
come and speak at the girls’ assembly on 
the subject they had prepared, finding it 
helpful in vocational guidance. 

The student Home Economics Club 
conducted a Christmas sale of hand- 
made linen and woollen articles made by 
students of Berea College which greatly 
increased the interest in the work of this 
college in Kentucky. 

Mu Chapter of Phi Upsilon Omicron 
admitted the following juniors at its 
annual fall initiation on Saturday, No- 
vember 8: Ruth Buddenhagen, Margaret 
Kersten, Jean Moulton, Pauline Striker, 
Dorothy Wesp. The Mu Chapter is 
doing an interesting bit of professional 
work this year. It is preparing a collec- 
tion of materials which may be used by 
any teacher who has difficulty in secur- 
ing proper materials for teaching color 
to clothing classes, a difficulty often met 
by girls teaching in small towns. Eleven 
colors will be included in the collection. 

The annual Christmas luncheon of Mu 
Chapter Alumnz was held this year at 
the Hotel Lenox, Buffalo. Many out- 
of-town members welcome this oppor- 
tunity to keep in touch with the local 
chapter. Mary Eleanor Galvin and 
Harriet G. Cooke were in charge of 
arrangements. 

Buffalo Student Club. The Ehscoh 
is a progressive organization at East 
High School. The name isa word coined 
from the initial letters of “East High 
School Club of Homemakers.” Mem- 
bership is made up of girls registered in 
the homemaking course and those who 
have to their credit two or more units of 
work in home economics. This club was 
formed early in 1929; it soon affiliated 
with the American Home Economics 


Association and sent a representative 
to the annual meeting of the New York 
Association at Easter time. 

The club hopes to have its work for 
the year evenly balanced on the study 
and social sides. The first year’s study 
program was devoted to the life of Ellen 
H. Richards and a survey of the voca- 
tional opportunities open to students of 
home economics. Socially, the group 
has enjoyed a get-together meeting about 
every five weeks. Among these were a 
Mary Jane Party which was a reception 
for the freshmen, a treasure hunt, a 
Hallowe’en masquerade, a mother-and- 
daughter tea, and informal gatherings 
for the making of Christmas gifts. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


North Dakota Home Economics Asso- 
ciation. The annual meeting was held 
in Minot at the time of the state educa- 
tion meeting. Eva Johnson of Minne- 
apolis gave an interesting discussion of 
home economics for actual homemakers. 
Eloise Davison of the National Electric 
Light Association presented the value of 
a wider use of electricity in the rural 
home. Dean Taylor of Kentucky was 
guest speaker at the vocational luncheon. 
Miss Stoudt, with her junior high school 
girls, was hostess at a charming tea in 
their new building. 

North Dakota Agricultural College. 
The practice house attic, hitherto un- 
finished and used only as a storage place, 
has been finished and furnished during 
the past year. When the house was 
built, heating pipes were run to the attic 
floor so that radiator connections were 
easily made. Two thirds of the attic 
space is included in the recently finished 
part, which is ceiled with wide pine 
boards with part of the rafters still show- 
ing. Wide board oak floors, book shelves 
built into the two dormer windows, old 
fashioned shelves here and there, and 
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variegated colored hollow-tile at one end 
of the room are interesting features. At 
the other end of the room are a clothes 
closet, a dressing room, and a lavatory. 
Old style furnishings are used. On the 
stairs leading up from the second floor 
is a homemade rag carpet. Braided and 
hooked rugs are used on the floor. 
Woven textiles, India prints, chintz 
covered chairs, gate-leg tables, a colonial 
chest of drawers in dark cherry, and, 
best of all, an old black walnut organ 
made into a beautiful desk, with lights 
in old types of lamps and lanterns, give 
a lovely and restful atmosphere. It is 
used at present by the supervisor, which 
makes it possible for her to have a place 
apart from the family at times and seems 
to give a satisfactory solution to one 
practice-house problem from the stand- 
point of both student family and super- 
visor. 

State Teachers College, Minot. The 
position formerly held by Empo Henry, 
now head of the household arts depart- 
ment in Woman’s College, Jacksonville, 
Illinois, is being filled by Bess Hanson of 
Grand Forks. 

Ethel Casey, a recent graduate, has 
charge of the campus dormitory and 
cafeteria. 

University of North Dakota, Grand 
Forks. Members of Penates, the home 
economics club, recently enjoyed a very 
interesting talk by Dr. Beck, professor 
of Scandinavian languages, on home life 
and Christmas customs in Iceland. 


OHIO 


Ohio Home Economics Association. 
The fall meeting was held in cooperation 
with the central section of the Ohio State 
Teachers Association. In the morning 
the council met for consideration of com- 
mittee reports and election of council- 
lors to fill vacancies. Dorothy Shank, 
research director, American Stove Com- 
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pany, discussed the ‘“‘Relation of Adver- 
tising to Home Economics’”’ and Sieg- 
field Weng, director of the Dayton Art 
Institute, spoke on “Art in Everyday 
Life.” 

The winter meeting was held in Cleve- 
land at the Cleveland Hotel on January 
25. This was an all-day meeting, 
planned as a symposium on “Buying.” 
F.C. Schlink of the American Standards 
Association spoke on the question “Can 
the Average Woman Select Intelligently 
on the Modern Market?” Other phases 
of the subject were discussed by local 
speakers. 

The winter news-letter went out late in 
December, and there will be a spring 
number in April. This makes a total of 
three news-letters for the present year. 

The state news gatherer has made an 
effort to have reporters appointed for as 
many different home economics interests 
as possible. Her list includes representa- 
tives from 15 colleges and universities, 11 
cities, and 3 student clubs. Hazel Hus- 
ton of Ohio State University is in charge 
of news from general and vocational 
home economics. As soon as a reporter 
is appointed, a letter of instruction is 
sent out, asking her to send news in as 
she gathers it, so that the committee 
may have it ready when it is due for the 
JOURNAL. 

Ohio State Teachers Association. Sec- 
tional meetings were held in November in 
connection with the annual regional 
meetings as follows: southwestern group, 
Cincinnati, southeastern group, Athens; 
central group, Dayton; eastern group, 
Steubenville; northeastern group, Cleve- 
land; northwestern group, Toledo. 

Bluffton College. Minna Boehr, head 
of the home economics department, re- 
ceived her master’s degree at Teachers 
College, Columbia University, in June. 

Bowling Green State Normal College. 
Helen Henderson has returned to the 
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department after a year’s leave of ab- 
sence spent at Columbia where she re- 
ceived the master’s degree. 

Architects are now working on plans 
for a new building to house the music, 
commercial, and home economics de- 
partments, each of which will occupy one 
floor. A model apartment will be lo- 
cated in one wing of the home economics 
department. It is expected that con- 
struction will begin early in the spring 
and be completed in a year. 

Miami University. Elizabeth Irvine 
has joined the home economics depart- 
ment as extra-mural critic teacher at 
Camden. Margaret Waterman of the 
Oxford Public Schools is another new 
member of the home economics faculty. 

Muskingum College. The Home Eco- 
nomics Club was admitted last April to 
full privileges of membership to the 
Muskingum Academy of Science, which 
includes also the biology, chemistry, 
geology, and physics clubs. Ata recent 
meeting of the Home Economics Club 
seven members presented as many as- 
pects of the subject, ““The Fields of 
Service Open to Home Economics Gradu- 
ates.” 

Ohio State University. Alberta Ban- 
ner and Ethel Roberson are teaching 
home economics and foods and nutrition 
respectively at Wilberforce University. 

Ohio University, Athens. Velma 
Phillips, who recently received her Ph.D. 
from Columbia, is the new head of the 
home economics department. 

Anna Fitzgibbon has been appointed 
to the position in the home economics 
department formerly held by Prue 
Stevens, who is now teaching at Syra- 
cuse University, New York. 

Ida Patterson is on leave of absence for 
the spring semester to do advanced work 
at the University of Chicago. 

Otterbein College. Several members 
of the Student Home Economics Club at- 


tended the home economics meeting at 
Dayton in November. 

Helena Baer, graduate nurse in charge 
of student health and assistant dean of 
women, has joined the home economics 
faculty to assist in clothing and textiles 
and child development. 

Mary Hale Martin, Libby, McNeal, 
and Libby Company, gave an illus- 
trated lecture to the foods classes on 
“The Intelligent Buying of Canned 
Foods.” 

University of Akron. The child-care 
class of the University plans the menus 
and develops the recipes for wholesome 
school lunches in a health-habit program 
which is being developed by the National 
Dairy Council of Chicago in the Thomas- 
town School, Akron, under the direction 
of Mrs. Ethel Austin Martin. An im- 
provised lunch room has been put into 
this school where over 200 children from 
an urban district are seated at the noon 
hour. Instruction is given in the home 
rooms to the children regarding the 
choosing of a well-balanced lunch, and if 
part of the lunch is brought from home, 
an effort is made to teach the children to 
supplement it by a wise selection of foods 
in the lunch room. A slip is placed on 
the tray of each child at noon to tell him 
whether his lunch is well chosen. By 
the end of the year it is hoped a city- 
wide method can be developed in food 
selection habits. 

During the recent campaign for an 
issue of bonds in behalf of the University, 
the home economics department aided 
by serving lunch, under obviously seri- 
ous handicaps, to twenty-five luncheon 
clubs ranging in number from 40 to 180 
who came to the University for their 
meetings. On account of the hard times, 
rather than lack of interest in the Uni- 
versity, the issue was defeated. 

The clothing department recently had 
an exhibition of hand-woven articles 
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and baskets from Berea College, Ken- 
tucky, in which University members and 
friends have been much interested. 

The home economics department is 
working with the homemaking com- 
mittee of the Akron and Summit County 
Federation of Women’s Clubs to plan 
club programs for the first and third 
Thursdays of each month. The theme 
of the winter’s work is to show definite 
ways of “Stretching the Family Income.” 
Local stores are cooperating by offering 
their auditorium speakers and exhibits of 
merchandise. 

More home economics students are 
enrolled this year in the night-school 
classes of the University than in the day- 
school classes. The same faculty teaches 
at both. 

University of Cincinnati. The school 
of household administration reports this 
year a thirty-five per cent increase in 
enrollment. 

Emily Hays, who has been working 
with Dr. W. H. Eddy at Columbia, has 
joined the staff as assistant professor in 
nutrition. 

Laura Spelman Rockefeller fellows en- 
rolled here this year are: Ruth Lind- 
quist, formerly associate professor of 
household administration at Ames; Lola 
Yerkes, formerly with the Merrill-Palmer 
School and director of social service at 
Bellevue Hospital, New York City; and 
Florence Gabriel, graduate nurse from 
the field of Public Health Nursing. 

The Mothers Training Center Asso- 
ciation, which is affiliated with the de- 
partment of child care, has sixty-five 
groups of mothers, with a total enroll- 
ment of over three thousand. 

Requests have come from thirty-seven 
states for the University’s publication, 
“Correlating Home Economics in Social 
Work.” 

A cotton exhibit was held October 25 
to November 2 to show the manufactur- 
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ing of cotton and its products. The 
processes were shown by a miniature mill 
run by electricity. 

Western Reserve University. Ethel 
M. Thompson is on leave this semester 
for graduate work in nutrition at Colum- 
bia University. Substituting for her is 
Dorothy M. Proud who is teaching 
courses in diet in disease and also the 
courses in foods and nutrition in the 
school of nursing. She also serves as 
dietary advisor in the University Health 
Center. 

Enrollment in home economics classes 
at Cleveland College, the downtown divi- 
sion of Western Reserve College, is large 
again this year. 

Akron. A home economics club was 
formed by those interested in home eco- 
nomics in the East High School of Akron. 
Seventy-four girls attended the first 
meeting and were most enthusiastic to 
make definite plans for a winter program. 
Myrtle Caves, Ruth Wheeler, and Mrs. 
Grace Schaefer are the club sponsors. 

Menus for the open-window school 
have been revised to give more variety 
and better balance of foods, and to add 
foods of special value in children’s diets. 
This revision was made by home eco- 
nomics teachers in charge of the feeding 
in these schools, in consultation with 
the City Health Department and Bea- 
trice Counts, nutrition specialist of the 
University of Akron. 

Cleveland Home Economics Associa- 
tion. Twenty-one Cleveland home eco- 
nomics teachers attended summer school 
at seven universities in 1929. 

The first meeting of the year was held 
October 10 at four o’clock in the audi- 
torium of John Hay High School. The 
speaker of the afternoon was Edith Kirk- 
land of the Oriole Studios of Cleveland 
whose subject was “Your Room and 
You.” 

Charlotte C. Greer, formerly of East 
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Technical High School, is now at the new 
John Hay School. Their newest proj- 
ect is a modernistic tea room soon to be 
opened. 

There are nineteen new home eco- 
nomics teachers this year in the Cleve- 
land Schools. Some are transfers from 
other cities and a number are beginners. 

East Cleveland. The home economics 
department of the East Cleveland Junior 
High School opened the 1929-30 year 
with great enthusiasm aroused by the 
nearly completed building. With the 
realization of this dream of additional 
space and modern facilities, the depart- 
ment hopes to broaden its present limited 
curriculum. With the new arrangement 
there will be no changes in the per- 
sonnel. 

Toledo. A reorganization, giving sixty- 
minute periods to all subjects in grades 7 
and 8, has led to the addition of five mem- 
bers to the home economics staff: Eliza- 
beth C. Williams, Delta; Josephine Buck, 
Oak Harbor; Katherine Andrews and 
Lorabella Birkenhauer, Michigan; and 
Roberta Wilson, transferred to home eco- 
nomics from the English department. 

Blanche Hazelton, formerly of the 
Junior High staff, is now teaching at 
Woodward Senior High School. 

Vocational Home Economics. Home 
economics teachers have reported a num- 
ber of community activities carried out in 
cooperation with the Vocational Agricul- 
ture Department. Community fairs and 
suppers given by the agriculture boys and 
home economics girls for their parents 
are popular ways of interesting school 
patrons in the work of the departments. 
Several schools voted an additional levy 
the last election. This will mean an 
improvement in many vocational and 
non-vocational home economics depart- 
ments during the next year. 

Ohio State Educational Conference. 
“Reaching the Individual’ will be the 
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keynote of the tenth annual Conference 
in Columbus, April 3, 4, and 5. Dr. 
Robert M. Hutchins, president of the 
University of Chicago, will speak at the 
Thursday night general session. Dr. 
E. H. Sothern, well-known actor and 
dramatic reader, will give a series of 
readings from Shakespeare on Friday 
night. More than one hundred speakers, 
including some thirty-five from out of the 
state, will participate in this Conference, 
for which a registration of over five 
thousand is expected. Three sessions 
(Friday morning and afternoon and 
Saturday morning) will be given over to 
sectional conferences, among them one on 
home economics. 


OKLAHOMA 


East Central State Teachers College, 
Ada. The Home Economics Club used 
part of the proceeds from its annual 
Christmas bazaar to send a box to Mrs. 
John Abernathy, a former member of 
the Club who is now a missionary in 
China, and is saving the remainder to 
publish a home economics bulletin in the 
spring. The club has a student loan 
fund of three hundred dollars available to 
students of home economics. 

Southwestern State Teachers College, 
Weatherford. The Home Economics 
Club has affiliated with the American 
Home Economics Association. Club 
officers are: sponsor, Myrtle Umphress; 
president, Susie Welch; vice-president, 
Opal Glidewell; treasurer, Frances Roes- 
ler; and secretary, Lucile Hair. Ten new 
members have been admitted this year. 
One of their pledge duties was to conduct 
a mock table service as a part of the 
club’s study of table service. The latter 
is expected to prove helpful when the 
girls serve at various functions. An 
Ellen H. Richards’ program was given at 
the December 19 meeting. 


University of Oklahoma. On Novem- 
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ber 14 Omicron Nu and Oikonomia, the 
two honorary home economics organiza- 
tions, entertained the home economics 
department at a tea, the purpose of which 
was to make the girls better acquainted 
with each other, to inform them of the 
purposes and ideals of these two organiza- 
tions, and to present the Omicron Nu 
cup to Opal Elleta Miller for the best 
grades during her freshman year at the 
University. This cup has been presented 
for the past two years. In spite of bad 
weather a very representative group at- 
tended. 

On December 9 and 10 the University 
was hostess to a state conference on 
child development and parental educa- 
tion conducted by Anna E. Richardson 
of the American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation and Flora Thurston of the 
National Council of Parent Education. 
Agnes Tilson from the Merrill-Palmer 
School of Detroit and Edith Thomas of 
the Federal Board for Vocational Edu- 
cation were also present. All college 
and university teachers in the state were 
invited and a very profitable meeting 
resulted. 

Mrs. Vera I. Moore, in charge of 
teacher-training at the University, and 
Blanche Turner, critic teacher in the 
Norman High School, attended the 
American Vocational Association meet- 
ings in New Orleans. 

Extension Service. Madonna Fitz- 
gerald, formerly assistant professor of 
household science at Oklahoma Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical College, has been 
appointed extension economist in home 
management. 

Cleora C. Helbing, clothing specialist, 
will continue her studies at Columbia 
University this year. Miss Helbing was 


awarded Laura Spelman Rockefeller 
Foundation and Caroline scholarships. 
Zella Blake, who has been doing gradu- 
ate work at Columbia University, has 
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been appointed to fill the temporary 
vacancy. 

Assistant home demonstration agents 
who have been permanently placed in 
counties are: Velda Cole, Hughes County; 
Jessie M. Payne, Pawnee County; and 
Alice Carlson, Woods County. 

Minnie Hamilton, formerly home 
demonstration agent of Woods County, 
was transferred to a similar position in 
Kay County made vacant by the resig- 
nation of Mrs. Maude E. Sims. Mrs. 
Sims has been employed by the South- 
west Utility Company, for whom she 
has established a home service depart- 
ment. 

Yard improvement has been chosen by 
the Tulsa County Federation of Farm 
Women’s Clubs as the major project for 
1930, with the objective of making maxi- 
mum improvement with minimum ex- 
pense. There are five main objectives: 
an attractive outlook from the house; an 
easy and natural approach to the house; 
pleasing impressions of the house and 
grounds from points along the approach; 
privacy within the grounds; and in- 
creased attention to such utilitarian fea- 
tures as flower gardens, home orchards, 
pergolas, service yards, vegetable gar- 
dens, and auxiliary buildings properly 
fitted into the general landscape picture. 

At the 4-H Round-up held at the 
A. & M. College, Stillwater, from July 
30 to August 2, an outstanding feature 
was the fourth annual dress contest for 
club boys and girls. Fifty-five counties 
entered 239 boys and girls. The boys 
competed in appropriate outfits for farm, 
dairy, church, and formal wear; the girls, 
in cotton school dresses, tailored wool 
outfits, tailored silk outfits, and party 
dresses. 

This is the fourth year the girls have 
entered the appropriate dress contest, 
with increased interest evident each 
year. The first year only 18 entered, 
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but this year there were 153 girls. The 
girls, who must be at least sixteen years 
old, are required to select the design and 
material and make their dresses. The 
excellent standard of workmanship, the 
judges stated, “‘would do credit to col- 
lege exhibits.” This is the second year 
for the boys’ contest and their growing 
interest is shown by 116 entrants this 
year as compared to 63 last. These 
contests have done much for the appear- 
ance of 4-H club members. The girls 
have learned that they may be appro- 
priately and attractively dressed at a 
small cost; and the boys, that conserva- 
tively styled, well-selected materials, 
supplemented by careful selection of 
shirts, ties, handkerchiefs, hose, shoes, 
and hats, make a _ well-dressed boy. 
Through the contests the boys and girls 
are also realizing that good posture and 
careful grooming give them self-con- 
fidence, which is so essential to success. 


OREGON 


Oregon State College. Ava B. Milam, 
dean of the school of home economics, 
attended the sixtieth meeting of the 
Women’s Foreign Missionary Society of 
the Methodist Church in Columbus, 
Ohio, in October. It was under the 
auspices of this organization and of Yen 
Ching University that Dean Milam 
organized a home economics department 
at Peking six years ago. The Women’s 
Foreign Missionary Society is developing 
home economics in many of its schools in 
foreign lands. 

Four students from Eastern Asia are 
registered in home economics at the col- 
lege this year. The latest arrival is 
Mae Ding, a graduate of Hwa Nan 
College, Foochow, China, who expects to 
remain here until she has completed 
work for her master’s degree. She will 


then return to teach at Hwa Nan College. 
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Plans for the summer session in the 
school of home economics include a num- 
ber of courses of special interest to col- 
lege and high school teachers, home 
demonstration agents, extension special- 
ists, and graduate students in home eco- 
nomics. Claribel Nye, the newly-ap- 
pointed state home demonstration leader, 
will offer a course in home economics 
extension methods. J. R. Patterson of 
the New York School of Fine and Applied 
Art will give a course in house planning 
and house decoration; also an advanced 
course in which a study will be made of 
the historic periods and their practicable 
use in house furnishings. Mabel Trill- 
ing of the Margaret Morrison School for 
Girls, Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, will give courses in 
methods of home economics education 
and in special methods of teaching cloth- 
ing and related art. During the first 
three weeks of the session, Mrs. Chase 
Going Woodhouse of the North Carolina 
College for Women will offer courses 
dealing with economic and social prob- 
lems of the family and methods of re- 
search in the family. During the last 
three weeks of the term, Dr. Henry C. 
Sherman of Columbia University will 
give courses on “Principles of Nutrition 
in the Service of Health’ and “Recent 
Advances in our Knowledge of Nutri- 
tion.” 

Extension Service. Claribel Nye has 
been appointed state home demonstra- 
tion leader, beginning February 1. Miss 
Nye comes from the extension service 
of Cornell University, where she had 
valuable experience in various aspects of 
the home economics extension program. 


PORTO RICO 


Porto Rico Home Economics Associa- 
tion. The third annual meeting was held 
in the Baldorioty School, San Juan, De- 
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cember 27 and 28. Maria T. Orcasitas, 
the president, was in the chair at the 
opening meeting, at which she delivered 
an address, and the reports of the officers 
and committees were received. Thevice- 
president, Berta Cabanillas, presided at 
the other business session at which 
officers were elected and which was fol- 
lowed by round-table discussions. One 
session was an educational and social 
meeting at which the chairman was Mrs. 
Dolores Mattei, district representative 
from Arecibo, and at which addresses 
were given by Margaret Fix, supervisor 
of home economics, and Dr. Jaime Bagué, 
subcommissioner of agriculture. There 
was also an illustrated lecture on “The 
Woman in the Colonial Home” by Pro- 
fessor Ramirez of the University of 
Porto Rico. The last session was de- 
voted to student clubs. Ana I. Arm- 
strong, president of the club at the Uni- 
versity of Porto Rico, was in the chair; 
Elsie Mae Willsey, head of home eco- 
nomics at the University, welcomed the 
group; Rosa M. Castellén, councillor 
for student clubs, described their general 
progress during the year; and individual 
reports were made by the representatives 
of sevenclubs. There was an association 
luncheon at Hotel Central Friday noon, 
sectional luncheons at the Hotel Palace 
on Saturday noon, and a “get together 
party” after the meetings adjourned on 
Saturday afternoon. 

Institutes for Home Economics 
Teachers. A series of meetings was re- 
recently arranged by Margaret Fix, gen- 
eral supervisor of home economics, De- 
partment of Education, for teachers in 
San Juan, Arecibo, Mayaguez,and Guay- 
ama. An interesting feature of these 
meetings was the account given by Miss 
Willsey of the University of Porto Rico 
of the opportunities open in Porto Rico 
to girls trained in home economics; she 
cited positions actually held by home 
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economics graduates of the University 
and the prospects of increased demand 
especially for hospital dietitians and 
with business concerns. 

University of Porto Rico. The home 
economics department has introduced an 
extension unit in foods for cooks and 
housewives which marks a notable ad- 
vance in the status of home economics in 
the Island. A few years ago an exclu- 
sive girls’ school refused to offer courses 
in food because its students were “real 
ladies.” Last semester, thirty-two 
women of high social standing were en- 
rolled and did all the work required in 
the course on meal planning and serving. 
The teachers did not draw up the outline 
of the course in advance, but developed 
it according to the desires expressed by 
the women in a questionnaire which they 
filled in on the first day. 


TEXAS 


Denton State Teachers College. The 
nursery school maintained by the home 
economics department during the sum- 
mer session was so successful that it will 
be a permanent part of the child care 
and training courses. Miss Cora Mae 
Walton, who was in charge of the nurs- 
ery school, offered a course in parental 
education parallel to the child care course. 

Mary Heitsch, teacher of costume 
design and interior decoration, left in 
June for a year’s study in Paris. Helen 
Eades is a new teacher in the applied 
arts department. 

Texas State College for Women. 
Clara Tucker and Bernice McDonald 
were on the program of the State Voca- 
tional Conference in Dallas, November 
25 to 27. Miss Tucker was chosen 
second vice-president of the Texas Voca- 
tional Association. 

The Mary Swartz Rose Home Eco- 
nomics Club has chosen for its programs 
this year a world cruise. At the No- 
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vember meeting Dr. Andrew Ashburn of 
the English faculty talked on his travels 
in England, and at the December meet- 
ing Lucile Rosenberger discussed the 
home life and customs of rural France. 
The club was active in the annual sale 
which was held during Thanksgiving 
week to provide a student fund; some of 
the articles sold were made in class and 
others obtained from abroad. 

Texas Technological College. Dean 
Margaret Weeks conducted a conference 
of home economics teachers of the Lub- 
bock district in October and a similar 
conference in the Amarillo district in 
November. The programs were ar- 
ranged by Lillian Peek, state supervisor 
of home economics, the purpose being to 
help home economics teachers to take 
advantage of the latest improvement in 
methods. 

Jean Dorrel and Vivian Johnson of the 
home economics faculty served as judges 
in the living-room contest for home- 
makers sponsored by Louise Baird, home 
demonstration agent for Lubbock 
County. Miss Baird called a conference 
of homemakers at the College during 
December at which the program was 
conducted by members of the home 
economics faculty. 

The class in historic costume is dress- 
ing and exhibiting dolls in costumes of 
various periods. Each member is re- 
sponsible for two dolls, and several 
have obtained dolls dating from the 
periods represented. 

The Home Economics Club initiated 
forty new members at the early fall 
meeting. At this meeting a prize of five 
dollars was offered for the best club 
song. The club has undertaken the 
purchase of a piano for the tea room in 
the school of home economics. A sub- 
stantial portion of the sum needed has 
been earned already. As a means of 
earning money for the club, the girls 


have established a gift shop which is open 
from time to time. The shop has been 
given the name of “El Faro” in keeping 
with the custom of using Spanish names 
for all organizations of the College. The 
shop serves as an exchange for the sale 
of articles made in the various classes. 

Many interesting exhibits which have 
been used in the classroom have later been 
placed on sale in the gift shop. Among 
the articles exhibited were handwoven 
bags mounted with native Texas woods, 
Indian jewelry, Italian linens, brass, 
pewter, carved and painted woods from 
Russia, Godey’s prints, and East Indian 
prints. 

The Home Economics Club gave its 
annual party for the Agricultural Club 
during the fall term, and held its annual 
Twelfth Night party at the home of 
Mabel Erwin, club sponsor. The guests 
wore old-time costume. Each was asked 
to bring her baby picture and prizes 
were given for the most beautiful, the 
crossest looking, the healthiest looking, 
and other superlative babies. 

State Vocational Home Economics 
Conference. Over a hundred persons 
attended the conference in Dallas, No- 
vember 25, 26, and 27. At the begin- 
ning of each meeting excellent musical 
programs were given by students from 
Dallas Schools. 

The major sessions were under the 
stimulating leadership of Maude Wil- 
liamson and every meeting brought to 
the teachers suggestions for their indi- 
vidual problems and the realization that 
the greatest value from the homemaking 
program can be obtained only by or- 
ganizing all the work into real projects 
and problems. Mrs. Anna Burdick of 
the Federal Board for Vocational Educa- 
tion told of the educational work for 
girls and women in industry; Katherine 
Hagquist of the State Board of Health 
described the service available from the 
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Board and solicited cooperation in all 
health programs; Miss Perkins from 
Saint Mary’s Nursery School in Dallas 
spoke on the educational value of play; 
Cora Mae Walton demonstrated games 
and songs which may be taught children 
during the child care unit; and Clara 
Tucker discussed the contract method 
in the study of family relationships. 


VERMONT 


Vermont Home Economics Association. 
At the annual meeting on October 12, 
the following officers were elected: presi- 
dent, Lucy McCaffrey, Hardwick; secre- 
tary-treasurer, Mrs. Grace Shanley, 
Burlington. Alice Blundell of the Uni- 
versity of Vermont gave a comprehensive 
talk on “Newer Developments in Nu- 
trition.” Lillian Locke of Teachers 
College, Columbia, University, spoke on 
“Methods of Teaching Clothing,” bring- 
ing many helpful suggestions for making 
clothing study appeal to the interests of 
high school girls. 

University of Vermont. Martha 
Haines has resigned as assistant state 
supervisor of home economics education 
to accept a position in the junior high 
school department in Shaker Heights, 
Cleveland, Ohio. She is succeeded by 
Lydia Tarrant from Oregon State Col- 
lege. 

As a result of two years of economic 
research in rural Vermont homes, a 
bulletin was recently published by Mari- 
anne Muse and Charlotte Pierpont 
Brooks, “Comparative Study of Data on 
Farm Household Expenditures Obtained 
by Household Accounts and by a Sur- 
vey.” 

No social function is more eagerly 
anticipated by the seniors than the an- 
nual senior Christmas party, when the 
home management house is illuminated 
with many candles. This year it was 
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combined with a birthday party for Miss 
Terrill and one of the seniors, Narcissa 
Goodsell. 

Narcissa Goodsell, the club’s delegate 
to the Boston meeting, kindled new 
enthusiasm by her report at the first 
meeting in the autumn, with the result 
that the club has been unusually active 
this year. A rummage sale was held in 
October to raise money to send a delegate 
to the annual meeting of the American 
Home Economics Association next June. 
At the November meeting, Miss Kendall 
gave an interesting and illustrated talk 
on interior decoration, and the club re- 
cently had the good fortune to hear a 
splendid lecture on “Mechanical Refrig- 
eration” by Olga Bucher. 

The club sponsored the annual “get- 
together-hour” for the home economics 
department on Ellen H. Richards Day. 
An attractive tea was served by the 
juniors. Miss Terrill, with delightful 
informality, gave her personal reminis- 
cences of Mrs. Richards. 


VIRGINIA 


Virginia Home Economics Associa- 
tion. The annual meeting held in Rich- 
mond on Wednesday, November 27, 
was well attended. Lillian A. Cum- 
mings, president, presided. 

The morning session was given over to 
a discussion led by Dr. Ruth Andrus, 
director of child development and paren- 
tal education for the State Education 
Department, Albany, New York. The 
afternoon meeting consisted of a business 
session and a very pleasing fashion talk 
and style show by Catherine E. Cleve- 
land of the Cotton Textile Institute. 


WASHINGTON 


University of Washington. Dr. Jen- 
nie I. Rowntree has rejoined the home 
economics staff after studying at the 
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University of lowa, where she received 
her doctorate in the department of child 
welfare. 

The newly established curriculum in 
physical education for men includes a 
course in nutrition as a requirement. 

The travel course in histdric textiles 
offered last summer under the direction 
of Grace G. Denny, served a double pur- 
pose: a travel study tour and a means of 
promoting international friendliness. 
The latter is the avowed purpose of 
ISHA (International Student Hospitality 
Association) with its American repre- 
sentative, the Open Road, under whose 
auspices the trip was conducted. The 
great museum collections were shown by 
such authorities as Mr. A. J. B. Wace 
of the South Kensington Museum, Lon- 
don, who spoke on embroideries and 
tapestries; M. Capart, director of the 
Musées Royaux du Cinquintennaire, 
Brussels, on tapestry and lace; M. Bou- 
cher of the Musée de Tissus, Lyons, on 
damasks and brocades. Professor Dot- 
tora Dompé of Rome gave general art 
and textile lectures. Weaving ateliers, 
print works, silk mills, lace and em- 
broidery schools connected the past 
with the present. This was particularly 
true of the Lisio fabrics in Milan, the 
Fortuny prints in Venice, and the Gobe- 
lin tapestries in Paris. Collections of 
laces, costumes, fabrics, books, prints, 
and photographs were secured by mem- 
bers of the group for illustrative mate- 
rial in teaching. The class of eighteen 
included high school and college teachers 
and extension workers. E. I. Raitt 
served as leader of the group. 

Mrs. Dora Lewis, who has been at the 
University of Hawaii for two years, is 
state supervisor for Smith Hughes work, 
with her office at Olympia. 

International Toy Exhibit. In the 
Seattle branch of the American Associa- 
tion of University Women a toy exhibit 
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was recently arranged by the educational 
and international committees. The edu- 
cational committee’s work followed the 
plan popular among branches that have 
child development programs. In addi- 
tion, there was a loan exhibit of toys 
from many lands. Typical toys from 
various countries were specially tagged 
by the international committee which 
also prepared a map showing where they 
came from. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


West Virginia Home Economics As- 
sociation. The Association, a branch of 
the West Virginia State Education Asso- 
ciation, held its eighth annual meeting at 
Huntington, on November 1. 

The morning session was given over to 
business matters and the afternoon to a 
special program, the leading feature of 
which was an address by Mabel Camp- 
bell of the University of Missouri on 
“Significant Developments in Home 
Economics.”’ 

The home economics group joined the 
West Virginia Branch of the American 
Vocational Association at a luncheon at 
which Dr. J. F. Marsh, president of Con- 
cord College and former secretary of the 
State Board of Education of West Vir- 
ginia, was guest of honor. The chief 
speakers at the luncheon were: Mrs. 
Lenna Lowe Yost, a member of the State 
Board of Education of West Virginia, and 
Dr. L. H. Dennis of the State Depart- 
ment of Education of Harrisburg, Penn- 
sylvania. 

A special all-day sectional meeting for 
student clubs, which were well repre- 
sented, was conducted under the leader- 
ship of Edith Reed, chairman of the 
student club committee. 

The oflicers of the Association for the 
next vear are: president, Daisy Hard- 
man, Wheeling High School; treasurer, 
Eva Compton; secretary, Berniece Leon- 
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hardt, East Bank High School; and 
councillor, Katherine Kearney. 

West Virginia University. Rachel H. 
Colwell, head of the home economics 
department, was obliged to leave her 
work the middl 
of illness but returned after the Christ- 


of October on account 


mas holidays. 

Nell Nesbitt, assistant professor of 
home management, 
sence for study at the University of 
Chicago. 

Ruth D. Noer has been appointed act- 
She is, however, 


is on leave of ab- 


ing dean of women. 
still a member of the home economics 
staff and teaching the course in clothing 
selection. 

New appointments 
of home economics for the year 1929-30 


in the department 


are as follows: Vivian Stone, assistant 


1 nutrition; 


professor of foods and 
telle Dietrich, instructor in textiles and 
clothing; and Helen Kallenberg, instruc- 
tor in home management. 

Revision of Home Economics Curric- 
The last legislature authorized 


auf 
Jion- 


ulum. 
the State Board of Education to con- 
tinue the work on curriculum study for 
high schools started in 1925. R. Emer- 
son Langfitt, state supervisor of high 
schools, under the 
State Superintendent W. C. Cook, has 
been appointed director of the curricu- 
lum revision project. Mr. Langfitt has 
chosen home economics as the first sub- 
During the summer ses- 
tudents at 
under the 


administration of 


ject for study. 
sion, a group of graduate 
West i 
leadership of Rachel H. 
Jean E. Richmond devote 


to this wor! At 


Virginia University 

Colwell and 
| several weeks 

of the general 
committee in Jul report 
was made by Professor Richmond, Erbie 
C. Albright. Gladvs Ward, Madze 
rt, in mimeographed 


progres 


nol 
aad 


Williams. This rej 


form, containing suggestions for junior 
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high school classes, is now in the hands of 
a committee of about one hundred home 
economics teachers who are attempting 
to evaluate it by using it in the schools in 
which they teach. A study of the home- 
making activities of the seventh grade 
girl is now being made. 

Sectional Meetings in High School 
Institutes. Three meetings 
for home economics teachers were held at 
each of the four Regional Institutes for 
High School Teachers. The programs 
for these meetings were built around the 
needs of the teachers in the high school 
field, determined through a question- 
naire sent early in May to all junior and 
senior high school teachers. 

The local chairmen in charge of the 
programs were: Bluefield Institute, Eliza- 
beth Barker; Charleston Institute, 
Katherine Kearney; Wheeling Institute, 
Martha V. Ross; Clarksburg Institute, 
Lena M. Charter. 


sectional 


WISCONSIN 


Wisconsin Home Economics Associa- 
tion. At the annual meeting on Novem- 
ber 8, Abby L. Marlatt, 
courses in home economics at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, was elected presi- 
dent of the Association; Mrs. Leo Grace 
of Madison, vice-president; and Eliza- 
beth Tonigan, director of home eco- 
nomics in the Milwaukee Vocational 
School, secretary-treasurer. 

Wisconsin Teachers Association. At 
the November 7 meeting of the textile 
section, of which Hazel Manning was 
chairman, Catherine Cleveland of the 
Cotton Textile Institute spoke on the 
uses of cotton in dress, and Ruth Hen- 
derson, assistant professor of teacher- 
training work in home economics at the 
University of Wisconsin, spoke on tests 
and grading in clothing work. 


director of 
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The speakers at the foods and nutri- 
tion section meeting were Dr. Chi Che 
Wang, formerly head of the research 
nutrition work of the Nelson Morrison 
Foundation at Michael Reese Hospital 
in Chicago, who talked on some phases of 
nutrition of children; and Professor E. 
B. Hart of the University of Wisconsin 
who spoke on some recent developments 
in nutrition. Dr. Helen T. Parsons, who 
is in charge of the research work in nu- 
trition in the home economics depart- 
ment of the University of Wisconsin, was 
chairman of the meeting. 
University of Wisconsin. 
students from twelve states were en- 
rolled in a special course for extension 


Thirty-one 


workers and county agents offered in 
the College of Agriculture during the 
summer session of 1929. 
of the students were experienced exten- 


Twenty-one 


sion workers, and eight were teachers of 
agriculture or home economics. M. C. 
Wilson, director of extension studies, 
Office of Cooperative Extension Work in 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, was in charge of the course. 
Grace E. Frysinger of the Extension 
Service of the United States Department 
of Agriculture was among the special 
speakers. Because of the great interest 
manifested in the work, the course is to 
be repeated in 1930 with more emphasis 
on the women’s side of the work. 

Abby L. Marlatt, head of home eco- 
nomics work at the University, recently 
visited Stout Institute where she gave a 
talk before the Home Economics Club. 
She also spoke at the meeting of the 
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Northwestern Teachers Association in 
Eau Claire in October. 

Gladys Stillman, assistant professor of 
home economics extension at the Uni- 
versity, received her master of science 
degree at the University of Chicago in 
December. 

Wisconsin has two new home demon- 
stration agents this year: Harriet 
Thompson, ’29, who is home demonstra- 
tion agent for Outagamie County, and 
Eleanor Southcott, ’27, who is in charge 
of the work in Wood County. 

Elizabeth Crase who received her mas- 
ter’s degree in June, 1929, has been ap- 
pointed Quaker Oats Industrial Fellow 
and will work with Dr. Steenbock of the 
Agricultural Chemistry Department. 

Ruth Chambers, ’29, is director of the 
home service department of the Malle- 
able Iron Range Company at Beaver 
Dam, Wisconsin. 

WYOMING 

Wyoming Home Economics Associa- 
tion. At the annual meeting in Ther- 
mopolis on October 10, Jane Hinkley of 
the Federal Board for Vocational Edu- 
cation, Washington, D. C., gave an in- 
teresting paper on “Personality Traits 
Developed through Home Economics” 
and Veva Lukin, department of home 
economics education, University of 
Wyoming, fread a paper on “Home Eco- 
nomics as It Functions in the Home.” 
Officers elected were: president, Floribel 
Krueger, Laramie High School, and sec- 
retary-treasurer, Veva Lukin, University 
of Wyoming. 
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